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We em PTET, for Chloe Tbidlince ten dollars, 

from Miss Alexander, of Philadelphia. 
* So many of our readers are desirous of knowing 
the comparative merits of the various Teachers’ 
Bibles presented for their choice, that we think we 
are doing them a real service by the examinations 
we have made in this direction, as indicated in our 
Notes on Open Letters. 

The Scholars’ Quartet for the fourth quarter of 
the year is now ready. It can be obtained at the 
office of The Sunday School Times. Its maps, its 
full-page illustration, its chronological tables, its 
music, its order of service, and its Christmas concert 
exercise, in addition to its ordinary lesson helps, 
make it certainly the equal of either of its prede- 
cessors. 


For now eight years the London Sunday-school 
Union has annually issued a call for universal 
prayer for Sunday-schools in the month of October. 
This ‘year the days designated are Sunday, October 
17, and Monday, October 18. It is unquestionably 
true that the widespread celebration of the Sunday- 
school Centenary will tend to increase the interest, 
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this year, in shes days of wahed prayer on both 
| sides of the water. 


One of the biographers of the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer, the eminent animal-painter, says that he 
visited the artist on one occasion, when he “ looked 
as if about to become old;” not that he had lost 
energy, or activity, or the power of work, but that 
there was an intangible but clearly perceptible some- 
thing which portended the failure of his powers. 
The noting of that whith has not yet come to pass, 
but which a clear observation perceives to be impend- 
ing, is one of the best marks of the wise mind ; and 
the cultivation of the power of seeing what others 
need, even before they are themselves aware of their 
need, is one of the greatest helps toward both ordi- 
nary courtesy and high Christian duty. Just how to 
anticipate the wants of one who is about to grow old, 
or about to, stand in need of money, or about to feel 
the lack of a kindly word or of a helpful hand, is a 
problem at once delicate and ever recurring, and its 
wise solution always carries with it a benefit which 
can never come when the case demanding relief is 
obvious to everybody. The dullest intellect can see 
when aman is in the agonies.of death ; but it is left 
for the finer soul to perceive when the first shadow 
of danger is going to fall. 


A quaint commentator suggests that the Lord 
comes to his work of separating the good from the 
bad with a “fan” in his hand, by which he shall 
thoroughly purge his floor, while Satan comes with a 
“sieve,” desiring to sift the Lord’s children as wheat. 
The difference in the two processes is this: the fan 
drives out the chaff and leaves the wheat unharmed ; 
but the sieve shakes out the flour and retains the 
bran. The separation is complete in each case, but 
the result shows who has been at it, and to what end. 
There is a great deal of “dividing the word” in 
Sunday-school teaching which is not “rightly divid- 
ing the word.” Some teachers carefully pick out for 
their classes what is good in their Bible lessons, and 
others pass by the good and preserve the refuse. A 
well-known and most efficient New York superin- 
tendent, in telling, not long since, of his untiring 
efforts in providing his-teachers with visible illustra- 
tions for their lesson work, gave, unconsciously, a 


superintendents in supplying their teachers with 
helps to teaching. 
wheat and the chaff,” he is reported as saying, | 
“T spent half a day in searching over New York for 
some chaff. A small package of that chaff was 


That is the manner in which quite too many teachers 
are provided for their Sunday-school work. Some 


them a small package for use in their classes. Yet 
all the while there was Bible wheat enough at hand ; 
and if the Lord’s fan had been sought, for the win- 
nowing, the chaff would have been blown away, 
instead of being served out as a help to teachers in 
their teaching. 


While it is biailiatin. true that he who seeks | 
to acquire knowledge for the mere sake of knowledge | 
is not likely to be a wise user of knowledge—any | 





more than a lover of gold as gold is likely to be a 
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wire user of ankle it is shes true » that he whim joe. a 
great purpose of life finds increased fitness for his work 
by laborious and prolonged study. And study with a 
purpose of using the results of study is no fue tospiritu- 
ality. Growth in grace is not only absolutely con- 
sistent with growth in knowiedge, but\growth in 
grace is more likely to be concurrent with growth in 
knowledge than apart from it. You will rarely find 
a saintly man who is not a studvous man—to the 
extent of his opportunities. One of the most devoted 
and spiritually minded of our modern missionaries 
was the Rev. Dr. Jonas King ot Greece. In his 
posthumously published diary there is found an entry 
of this sort: “ From November, 1820, till the spring 
of 1821, I spent my time in reading the Hebrew 
Bible, Oriental Antiquities, by Jahn and Warner- 
croft in the German, the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
Livy’s History, Eichhorn’s Extracts of History in 
Latin, the works of Massillon in French, Quintilian, 
and commenced a translation of Bellarmine’s Biblical 
Geography. During this time, was put into my 
hands by Mrs. P—— the Life of Henry Martyn, as 
she feared I was too much occupied with human 
science, and too little with divine. This I read with 
eagerness, but instead of abating my desire for study, 
it increased it.” It seems a little odd that anybody 
should have feared that Jonas King was too much 
absorbed with the study of human learning; but we 
presume that there are a good many persons in this 
world, who, if they spoke right out, would have to say 
that, in their opinion, Moses and Daniel and Paul 
wasted precious time in studying in preparation for 
the work which God had for them to do. But it is 
very clear that God wants his servants to give need- 
ful preparation for their best work for him ; and he 
is willing to wait—and wants them to be—until they 
have learned as aah to do their work x nee y. 


LOT AND MARTHA. 
No Bible character—save One—is given to us as a 
model. Yet every Bible character has its lessons of 
example, for imitation or avoidance. Because a 





forceful illustration of the method of too many | 


“ When the lesson was about the | 


given to every teacher who could make use of it.” 


one hunts and hunts for chaff, and gives to each of 


man or a woman in the sacred story is spoken of as a 
_child of God, it by no means follows that all tlie 
recorded conduct of that personage-is approved as 
| correct. Nor does it follow, on the other hand, that 
one whose conduct in a particular case is reprehended 
is therefore not to be counted a child of God. The 
principles which should guide our conduct—as they 
| ought to have guided that person’s—are laid down 
|in the Bible with unmistakable clearness. The rela- 

tioa which a particular character—of ther or now 
|—bears to the Lord is known only to the Lord, 
except in such cases as the Lord has declared it to 
the world. 

As over against Abraham and Lot im the Old 
Testament story, we find Mary and Martha in the 
New Testament, as types of different character and 
of different methods of conduct; and these two 
couples seem to have correspondences with each other 
which are worthy of note in learning the lessons otf 
their lives. The recent popular study of the stories 
of Abraham and Lot will perhaps give an added 
interest to the examination of some of these cor- 
respondences. 

All four of these persons are to be viewed as 
children of God ; as within the number of the saved. 
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The differences between them are differences to be 
looked for in believers, rather than the differences 
which separate believers from unbelievers. Abraham’s 
prevailing characteristic was a readiness to trust 
himself in the Lord’s hands, and to do or not to do, 
to stand still or to move forward, to hold on or to let 
go, just as the Lord directed. That was Mary’s 
characteristic. Lot's chief characteristic, again, was 
to feel a good deal of responsibility for himself, even 
in matters where the Lord’s purpose and wish were 
already manifest. That was Martha’s characteristic 
also. Abraham and Mary represent the restful, faith- 
filled children of God. Lot and Martha represent 
the bustling, worrying doubters in the church. 

When the Lord had nothing for Abraham to do 
but to wait, Abraham waited uncomplainingly. So 
it was with Mary. When the angels had come to 
Lot to show him the way of salvation, he had so 
many things to look after that they had to lay hold 
on him and hurry him away from peril. When 
Jesus had come to show the way of salvation to 
Martha, she wanted to attend to her kitchen duties, 
and was provoked beeause Mary preferred to heed 
the Master of both sisters. When the Lord told 
Abraham to go up into a mountain and sacrifice his 
only son, Abraham got up early in the morning and 
went. When the Lord told Lot to go up into a 
mountain to keep his own life from being sacrificed, 
Lot said he knew a better place than the mountain, 
and he would like to go there. Mary was ready to 
make any sacrifice of her time that Jesus desired, 
Martha was sure that Jesus ought to know better 
than to interrupt dinner-getting. Jesus rebuked 
Martha ; for she was so much like Lot at such a time 
as then. He commended Mary; for her spirit was 
so much like Abraham’s. 

Abraham was a more efficient man than Lot in 
the affairs of this life. He did more for Lot than 
Lot éould do for himself. And Mary was doubtless 
a better housekeeper, a more competent manager, 
than Martha. It is Mary’s munificent generosity 
that Jesus declares shall be told of wheresoever his 
gospel is preached in all the world. We know that 
Martha worried; we do not know that she worked 
with efficiency. But Mary is said of Jesus to have 
“wrought a good work ” in her sphere. 

It is, to be sure, said that Jesus loved Martha, as 
he did her sister and brother. So it is said that he 
loved the young man who went away refusing to 
follow him. And Lot is declared to have been a 
just man and a righteous one in God’s sight—right 
in his heart as to the choice between the service of 
God and the service of Satan. But Lot’s distrust is 
not commended of God; nor is his drift of conduct 
approved. Moreover, Martha’s course is spoken of 
only in reprehension ; and it is distinctly declared 
by Jesus that she was guilty of just that worrying 
anxiety which, in the Sermon on the Mount, he for- 
bade to his followers just as plainly as he forbade 
theft and murder. 

While neither Abraham nor Mary was sinless, 
Abraham’s faith is commended to us all; and Mary 
is held before us as one who chose the one—the only 
—good part, which all of us should earnestly covet 
and strive after. And while we ought to desire to be 
counted as just and righteous like Lot, and to be loved 
of Jesus as was Martha, we ought not to imitate Lot 
or Martha in a readiness to think that there could be 
any better way in little things or in larger than the 
way the Lord points out for the hour. There are 
few men who want to be told that they are like Lot; 
although there are a great many men in the church 
who have his way of doing things. But there are 
Christian women who call themselves “ busy Marthas,” 
when they would not want to be called “lively 
Sapphiras.” They seem to think that somehow there 
is a gain to the church in having a share of the 
Martha spirit among its members ; yet that spirit is 
as truly out of place in the church as Lot’s or 
Sapphira’s. The more of Abrahams and Marys, and 
the fewer of Lots and Marthas, there are in the church, 


of Abraham and Mary, and the less of the spirit of 
Lot and Martha, there is in ourselves, the better for 
us and for the cause of our Master. 





AN INFLUENCE WORTH GUARDING. 

A number of years ago, a painstaking American 
writer put forth a carefully elaborated essay which 
bore the somewhat unusual title of “The Office and 
Influence of Clothes.” The essay was published in 
a grave periodical of very limited circulation, and, 
after attracting little attention, it passed from pub- 
lic view to the obscurity of the library shelves. 

But there was something in the central idea of 
that essay which is still worth the attention of 
thoughtful readers, for whom, indeed, its very title 
has a wholesome lesson. Clothes do have both office 
and influence; and their proper office does not end 
with the protection of the body from the weather, 
the adornment of the person in accordance with 
modesty and propriety, or even the avoidance of 
extravagance and display. Nor is the good influ- 
ence of clothes limited to their silent teaching of 
lessons of inconspicuous neatness and economy. It 
would be very strange, in view of the unquestionable 
effect upon man of surroundings of scenery, and 
neighborhood, and housd@old adornment, if so near 
and so constantly present a thing as apparel should 
not leave its impress upon his personal character, 
and upon the minds of those with whom he asso- 
ciates. A person may find the purely material use 
of clothes well fulfilled by garments which in every 
other way are utterly unfit to be worn; and he may 
exert, by clothes that are neither costly nor im- 
modest, a personal influence that is far from what it 
ought to be. 

Clothes should be chosen, in common with every 
other personal possession, as being outgrowth of 
character, and, to a large extent, as illustrations and 
visible representatives of character. It is worse 
than idle, it is wicked, to laugh at all suggestions 
such as this, and to remand the whole question of dress 
to the care of the tailors and milliners, So long as it is 
true that those with whom we have to do are greatly 
influenced by what we wear, and to a large extent 
properly influenced, we have no right to refuse to 
give thought to the subject. There is no better rea- 
son for “ordering” a suit of clothes, without special 
attention to its office and influence, than there is for 
ordering a parlor set without considering the location 
or character of the parlor. In this matter, as in 
every other, the means should be adjusted to the end 
in view. If it is important that our apparel should 
be neat and tidy in appearance, and free from 
extravagance of cost and showiness of display, it is 
no less important that it should be in keeping with 
the place and the society in which it is to be worn, 
and—most of all—in keeping with the personal 
character and characteristics of the wearer. It is 
hardly necessary to consider more than this; it is 
not proper to think of less. 

Since clothes are, in their material, make-up, cost, 
and selection, typical of the tastes of their owners, 
and silent sharers in their owners’ work and methods, 
having power to help or to mar the best efforts, it 
follows that they are always entitled to the benefit 
of a settled purpose of choice, just as much as any 
other personal possession, and more than most things 
that we own, for they are more constantly with us. 
It is true that good and great people are not always 
sensibly dressed, but their goodness and greatness are 
not helped by their eccentricity or folly of personal 
appearance. It is true that, to a large extent, we 
must wear what we can get, not what we would like; 
and surely poverty, when it has done its best, has no 
need to be ashamed. But the poorest person is not 
too poor to’be able to note the why and the wherefore 
of what he wears, even though he can afford but one 
cheap suit a year; and the richest person is not so 
rich as to be above this duty. Indeed, there is, as a 
rule, more sense, more adaptation of the means to 
the end, in poor people’s clothes, than is to be found 





the better for the church. And the more of the spirit 


in the wardrobes of their wealthier neighbors. 


A man or woman, whether poor or rich, can only be 
sure of being well dressed when he or she has paid 
enough attention to the subject to be able to say that 
each article of apparel has a sound and honest rea- 
son for its choice, in preference to something else of 
the same kind. And surely the outward covering 
of what God has. chosen to call his own temple, is a 
subject which may well receive a little thought 
beyond that of fashion, or cost, or momentary effect. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


However much may have been saidon the question of 
the best edition of the Bible with accompanying aids to 
its study, for the average Sunday-school teacher’s use, 
there is always need of another word ; for hardly has any 
one edition been pronounced better than its predecessors, 
before another rival appears. It is our purpose to keep 
our readers so informed as to the facts, that they may 
judge intelligently for themselves as to the comparative 
merits of the several competitive editions in the market. 
Some time ago we expressed an opinion in favor of the 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles as preferable to all others—in 
view of the variety and character of their helps, and of 
the wide range of their prices. Thereupon we received 
a communication from Eyre and Spottiswoode, of London, 
concerning the Queen’s Printers’ Teachers’ Bible, as 
follows : 

We notice that you recommend the Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 
as the best with which you are familiar, We enclose herewith 
a prospectus of the contents of the latest edition of our Teachers’ 
Bible Aids (which we presume you have not yet seen), and we 
have requested Messrs. Pott and Young, our New York agents, 
to send youa copy of one of our Teachers’ Bibles for your 
inspection, and shall be glad if you will have the goodness to 
notice it in your columns. Our Teachers’ Bibles are not only e 
much older than others in point of issue (having been the first 
in this country), but they have the great advantage of the 
scientific articles having been specially written for the work by 
some of the first men of the day in their respective departments, 
each of which is signed by its author. We beg your attention 
to the additions to current editions, and specially to Sayce’s 
article on the Bible and the monuments, which we believe is 
unique in its treatment. Madden’s article on money and 
weights is original, and must supersede the current unscientific 
tables which are based on an eighteenth century treatise. The 
general plan is alphabetical—the items in most articles being 
indicated by special types, and are indexed in the table of sup- 
plementary contents. 


The Queen’s Printers’ editions have certainly not been 
lost sight of by us in our examination of the competing 
Teachers’ Bibles; nor has there been any lack of appre- 
ciation of their merits on our part. The writer of this 
note, and of the former notes on the Teachers’ Bible, had 
in his possession a copy of the. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
Bible, with its parallel references, its admirable index, 
its excellent maps, and its chronological tables, as early 
as 1862. This Bible he carried with him through three 
years of army service, using it daily in camp and field, 
in hospital and in prison—where it was for a time his 
only book for reading or study. It was actually soaked 
in water, smoked from the burning brush of the camp- 
fire, and thumbed and soiled with constant handling. 
Yet after all this it was carried by him for further daily 
use in more*than a hundred and thirty thousand miles 
of travel, from Maine to California, and from Canada to 
Florida. Not until it had seen fully twelve years’ unin- 
termitted service, was it laid aside for a volume of larger 
type, and even then it was—as it is to-day—in good con- 
dition, apparently capable of withstanding twenty wears 
more of similar usage. Occasional commendatory refer- 
ences have been made by us to the several editions of the 
Queen’s Printers’ Teachers’ Bibles ; and weshall presently 
speak more at length of these Bibles in comparison with 
others prepared for the use of Sunday-school teachers. 

And now there comes a call for our reasons for pre- 
ferring the Oxford to the Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible, from 
Mr, Edward Kimball—well known as the teacher who 
led Dwight L. Moody to the Saviour, and more recently 
as the efficient leader in relieving churches from the 
sinful burden of their debts, and as an earnest Bible 
student and personal worker for souls. His letter is to 
the Editor, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, August 26, 1880. 
My dear Mr, Trumbull :— 

Looking over the last number of your ever-welcome paper, 
I notice the request of a busy worker that you inform the 
inquirer which is the best Bible bound with “ helps,” and 
especially with a “good concordance,” etc.—‘‘a Bible for a 
lifetime.” 

Replying, you seem to mention with about equal favor the 
Oxford and the Eyre and Spottiswoode editions, but make no 
mention of Bagster’s Bible of either edition or size. Why is 
this? 

The Bagster firm claim to have the only complete and so 
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really valuable concordance. They maintain that these two 
which you mention as “good” are nothing but useless abridg- 
ments, and hence worse than none, because misleading ; and, 
moreover, I have reason to beliéve that they contemplate print- 
ing their concordance, as bound with their Bibles, in larger, 
clearer type, believing that with this change every valid ob- 
jection to the practical value and real excellence of their con- 
cordance will be effectually removed. 

Will you kindly give me ydur reason for omitting the Bag- 
ster Bibles from your note in replying to your correspondent, 
and also your view of the value and importance of the change 
of type I have mentioned, if such change should in the very 
best manner be made ? 

I am constantly asked the same question which your corres- 
pondent asks of you. Your view is wider than mine, your 
judgment of more value, your use of these helps more constant, 
exact, and urgent: and so I want your views. 

Yours most sincerely, 
EDWARD KIMBALL. 

As with reference to Eyre and Spottiswoode’s Bibles, so 
we may say of the Bagster’s, that our failure to give them 
precedence was neither from any lack of acquaintance 
with them, nor yet from the want of an early predilection 
in their favor. Not only were the Bagster’s Bibles in 
their former editions widely known and highly valued 
among American Bible students, but it was the Bagster 
Bible with accompanying helps—the Facsimile Edition 
—with its “limp side and flap edge,” that first came 
into prominence on this side of the water as the Bible for 
the evangelist and the Sunday-school teacher, through 
Mr. Moody’s calling public attention to its convenience 
and comprehensiveness. The writer of this note obtained 
one of these, for his personal use, early in 1874. It was 
the large edition, with maps, index, various tables, and 
Cruden’s Concordance, costing $14. As he was com- 
pelled to be away from his home and library much of the 
time, he was peculiarly dependent on this volume, in his 
Bible study. All of the “helps” except the concor- 
dance were found excellent of their kind; but that was 
soon seen to be, for all practical purposes, valueless, The 
particular words or phrases designated in its references 
are there commonly shown, not in their connection with 
other words in the text, but by themselves: so that a 
long series of references must be looked out before the 
passage sought for is found. In many cases, a word 
standing by itself is simply followed by a string of refer- 
ences, without any indication of its connections to aid the 
searcher in its location. For example, the word “see” 
heads a string of 379, and the word “‘ saw” 134 solid refer- 


ences; 80 that a man can see-saw hopelessly between |. 


such strings as those, wasting precious time by the hour 
in a hunt for some text he is after. Or, to give another 
example of the difficulty of finding a text by means of this 
“help :” suppose one wants to find, “‘Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; because 
he trusteth in thee.” Ifhe begins with the word “Thou,” 
he has 118 solid references to look out; but his text is 
not in that string. If he tries “wilt” there are thirty- 
two references to follow up; but still to no purpose. [f, 
however, he more naturally starts with a principal dis- 
tinguishing word—as “ keep”—he sees a string of 214 
references, of which at least 142 must be hunted 
out in their order before he reaches the one he 
wan's. If “perfect” is the word he tries first, he has 
seventy-one references to choose from; twenty-seven 
preceding the one desired. If his first choice is “‘ peace,” he 
can go through 183 references to that word, and not find his 
texteventhen. Under “‘in peace”—not “in perfect peace” 
—he could find it as the twenty-ninth in a series of forty. 


« “Mind” offers a choice from sixty-one references ; the one 


wanted being twelfth on thelist. “Stayed” gives him thirty 
to choose from ; his text being the twenty-fifth. If he tries 
“because,” he goes through twenty-two, and his text is 
not there. “Trusteth” gives him the text as four- 
teenth in a list of eighteen. Yet if he had taken up 
either of the “ misleading” and “ useless” abridgments 
of the concordance in the Oxford or the Eyre and Spottis- 
woode Teachers’ Bible, he would have found his text 
clearly indicated in its connecting words under three of 
the principal words above designated, while a mere 





glance at the references to the other words would 
have shown him whether to look farther than there. | 
It is sufficient, therefore, to say that the writer of | 
this note found Bagster’s concordance worthless for | 
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Bibles. The claim of “ completeness” as over against 
serviceableness is hardly worthy of notice. OCruden’s 
best work is incomplete—hence “worse than none, be- 
cause misleading,” if the fullness of the Bible were to be 
judged by it. But this jumble of references out of Cruden, 
published by the Bagsters, can be called “complete” 
only as a complete failure for its avowed purpose of aid- 
ing the Sunday-school teacher in his ordinary Bible 
study. As to putting it in larger and clearer type, that 
would merely make its worthlessness more conspicuous, 
and increase its objectionableness by adding to its weight. 
No, no. We cannot say one word in favor of the Bagster 
concordance. Our advice to all Sunday-school teachers 
is, Never buy a Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible with its Cruden’s 
Concordance in its present form while other publishers 
offer you so much better helps to Bible study. And we 
should say the same, even though the Bagsters should 
have their concordance printed in larger type, of red and 
gold, with illuminated initial letters: it is just good for 
nothing any way. 

And now having said so much in incidental reference 
to these different editions of Teachers’ Bibles, we propose 
to give in our editorial columns next week a careful com- 
parison of several of the more prominent ones in the 
market, in order that our readers may judge for them- 
selves which are to be preferred, and why. 





THE CLOSED GATE. 


BY JULIA C. R, DORR. 





I walked along a narrow way ; 
The sun was shining everywhere ; 
The jocund earth was glad and gay, 
With morning freshness in the air. 


The grass was green beneath my feet ; 
The skies were blue and soft o’erhead ; 
The robin carolled clear and sweet, 
And flowers their fragrance round me shed. 


How shone the great hills far away ! 
How clear they rose against the blue! 
How fair the tranquil meadows lay, 
Where the bright river glances through ! 


But suddenly, as on I pressed, 
Before me frowned a closéd gate ; 
Filled with dismay, and sore distressed, 
I strove in vain to conquer fate! 


Beyond, the hills for which I sighed— 
Beyond, the valleys still and fair— 
Beyond, the meadows stretching wide, 
And all the shining fields of air! 
* * . « 
What does it mean, O Father! when 
Thy children reach some closdd gate, 
Which, though they knock and knock again, 
Will not its watch and ward abate ? 


Still shall they batter at the walls? 
Or still, like children, cry and fret, 

While the loud clamor of their calls 
Swells high in turbulent regret ? 


When thou hast barred the door, shall they 
Challenge thy wisdom, God of love ? 

Or humbly wait beside the way 
Till thou the barrier shalt remove ? 


Too oft we cannot hear thee speak, 
So loud our voices and our prayers, 

While to the patient and the meek 
The gate thou openest unawares ! 


THE DANGERS OF VICTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


Few of God’s prophets seemed at times bolder, or more 
resolute, than Elijah. It was certainly an immense 
undertaking to enter the presence of such a tyrant as 
Ahab, sustained and sharpened by such an unprincipled 
woman as Jezebel, and challege a nation to competition; 
and that, too, in relation to a matter about which a peo- 
ple are always intensely sensitive—an established religion. 
It was inexpressibly more. It seemed like the strategy 
of a great general, to seize the opportunity which his 
miraculous success afforded, to cause every false prophet 
of the nation to be summoned into his presence, and 
then be effectually put out of the way by immediate 








Ahab was, indeed, cowed by the astounding miracle 
which he witnessed; while Jezebel, who saw it not, but 
who heard full soon of the extermination of her idola- 
trous priesthood, was stirred to the most sanguinary fury. 
She dispatched a message to Elijah reeking with pagan 
blasphemy, and of the most formidably threatening 
character : “So let the gods do to me, and more also, if 
I make not thy life as the life of one of them, by to-mor- 
row about this time.” 

And, now, how did he, who yesterday had the elements 
as it were under his control, had opened heaven’s win- 
dows, and called down a consuming fire from which 
water itself had fied away; who awoke the fears and 
guided the wills of a whole people; who seemed, indeed, 
a sort of moral Colossus in his supremacy and authority, 
—how did he meet the herald of a single vindictive 
woman? Surely, he who cried to the heavens, and they 
poured forth their resources for his succor, need not have 
quailed, or even trembled, before the mightiest and most 
frowning of human despots. He who had moulded a 
multitude, so that they let him slay without one remon- 
strance the most venerable order in the land, and slay 
them to a man, had no occasion to grow pale or shudder 
before an army with banners, had one been marshalled 
for his overthrow. He might have withered and anni- 
hilated its serried ranks as he did the captains of fifty 
and their companies in the reign of Ahaz. Then he did 
not condescend to so much ‘as rising from his seat, to 
answer a royal summons fortified by soldiery. No, he 
quietly invoked a fiery rain upon the emissaries of an 
indignant despot which swept them away as stubble. 

But, now, when a roused and relentless Jezebel sends 
him a message, which might have been as harmless as the 
shadow of a cloud, or the echo of a waterfall, how does 
he deport himself? His self-possession vanishes, his 
courage rapidly forsakes him, his fortitude is paralyzed. 
He actually trembles with consternation, leaves every 
good and chattel to the will of his pursuers, casts off 
even his servant, as if he might be suborned and cor- 
rupted, and arrayed against him as a fateful witness, and 
flies, like the most profoundly scared and dispirited of 
fugitives, to the dark solitudes of a wilderness. “ And 
he came,” says the unsparing sacred annalist, “and sat 
down under a juniper-tree, and said, It is enough; now, 
O Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than my 
fathers, so often cravens in the presence of high duty. 
I have sunk to the level of the ignoble vulgar: let me 
die, and be forgotten ” (1 Kings 19: 4). 

His language, it may be perceived, betokens the most 
entire prostration of all energy, manliness, and resolu- 
tion. It has all the inconsiderate petulance of child- 
hood. “Take away my life,” he cries, “I am no better 
than the worthless dead and gone.” Why not stay, then, 
where his life might have been taken away, when striv- 
ing to devote himself dutifully to the risks and labors 
appointed him by God? Why not stay where he had 
been commissioned to act or suffer for the execution of 
God’s high purposes? Why not die (if die he must) in 
the forefront of duty, and amid its most hazardous 
exposures, and offer up his life a sacrifice for the cause 
of truth and righteousness? God had given him a part 
in “the goodly fellowship of the prophets;” and he 
might have “ quenched the violence” of fiery persecu- 
tion, by his own precious blood. Jezebel (however 
unwittingly) might have made him one of “the noble 
army of martyrs.” He might have ascended from a 
funeral pile in such a chariot of glory as afterwards 
wafted him from human view. But, alas! all his valor 
had evaporated, and he dreaded a rencontre with merci- 
less implacability like a cringing slave. He makes one 
remember the poet’s portraiture of an ancient conqueror 
whom he describes as fallen— 


“Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood.” 


And this is the hero who but yesterday stood unap- 
palled before a congregation that might have ground him 
in the dust, and given him to the dogs, by which Jezebel 
was by and by to be torn in pieces? Is this he who 
thus challenged the most disdainful pride of infatuated 
errorists : “ How long halt ye between two opinions? if 
the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, follow him”? 


his use; and after giving it a fair trial, he was | °xecution. And occupying such a position of almost | Is this he, who, when about to foil that pride’s extremest 


under the necessity—so long as he persevered in experi- 
ments with that Bible—of always carrying with it some 
cheap abridgment of Cruden’s or Brown’s concor- 
dance; either of which was vastly superior in its 
utility to Bagster’s. From similar testimony from other 
persons who have examined Bagster’s Cruden, we have 
before now spoken of it as not to be desired by Sunday- 
school teachers in comparison with the substitutes for it 
found in the Oxford and the Queen’s Printers’ Teachers’ 





imperial sway,—for the monarch Ahab seemed to | 


efforts, made them the object of his bitterest scorn? 


be as much awed and subjugated as his people,—one | uttering taunts keen enough to provoke madness into 


might have supposed that Elijah would be as secure and 
self-confiding as he had been triumphant. Who would 
have been surprised if he had indulged such self-con- 
gratulation as Daniel tells us Nebuchadnezzar uttered 
when he paced through the halis of his superb Babylon- 
ian palace? 





But the issue was quite, was altogether, otherwise. 


stark insanity: “Cry aloud, for he is a god; either he is 
talking, or he is ptesuing, or he is on a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth end must be awaked” ? Why, he 
is as thoroughly transformed as if he had undergone 
one of the old heathen metmorphoses recited by the 


poet Ovid! We can hardly rec.enize the slightest com- 
monness between the two. They jook as unlike as 
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health and sickness, strength and powerlessness, beauty 
and deformity. 

And, verily, they are quite as unlike, quite as diverse, 
They are as much so, and as properly so, as human 
nature ought to be unto its better and renovated self, 
when relying in its usual condition on an arm of flesh, 
and in its sanctified condition on the arm of a helpful 
God, For herein consists the secret of Elijah’s self-con- 
tradiction, and his grievous coming down in character and 
virtue. When he went to Ahab, he felt as if God girded 
up his loins, and put a panoply upon his shoulders. So 
he was equipped for any emergency whatever. No step 
forward seemed too adventurous, No forlorn hope 
darkened his onward way. The candle of the Lord, as 
Job expressed it, shined upon his head, and he could go 
anywhere without recoiling. But, unfortunately, he 
mistook God’s endowments for a personal possession. He 
appropriated their glory, and became a self-esteemer. 
Wherefore God for a while deserted him,to let him see what 
he might become, when not faith in a higher power but 
in his self-assurance was his munition—the rod and staff 
for him to lean upon. Forthwith, Elijah found himself 
as powerless as the sons of Sceva, who undertook to cast 
out devils in their own poor strength, and on whom a 
demoniac retorted with rank abuse and personal indig- 
nity. ‘“ Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are 
ye?” was the demon’s fearless answer to their exorcism. 
And they were driven from his presence naked, wounded, 
and ‘confounded (Acts 19: 15, 16). 

Yet, after all, perhaps, this sorry declension of Elijah 
was no greater than that which has sometimes—I will 
not say often—taken place in modern professors of 
religion. We have seen and mourned for those who but, 
yesterday were able to cope with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and to vanquish them as effectually as the 
energetic prophet did the idolaters of Samaria and their 
sacrilegious priesthood. And we have seen them sur- 
rounded by admirers who seemed to fancy they were 
looking at such an image as John saw in his Apocalypse, 
which had the sun for a mantle, the moon for a footstool, 
with a diadem of stars (Rev. 12:1). Victory was their 
triumphant watchword. But ah! victory sometimes 
intoxicates. It begets self-confidence. It provokes and 
heightens self-sufficiency. It ends in that self-conceit in 
which the old philosophers abounded, who called them- 
selves Gnostics, or “The knowing unes;” and looked 
down upon the world at large as no better than it is 
now considered by a Darwin or a Huxley. Spiritual 
pride is as intense as scientific pride. Its votaries, instead 
of growing in grace, strive to grow without grace. And 
they are soon, as St. Paul expresses it, “ puffed up,” 
absolutely swollen with a sense of spiritual dignity and 
elevation. But, as the same apostle said to the self-flat- 
terers of Grecian Corinth, one of the proudest and most 
self-indulgent of ancient cities, “Let him that thinketh 

he standeth, take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor. 10: 12). 
Such a man is sadly apt to forget his complete depen- 


(Prov. 28: 26). God grant that we may never have to 
verify this axiom, as did Solomon, by bitter, if not fruit- 
less, experience! 


RECOGNITIONS. 
BY MISS M. E, BENNETT. 


In the first chapter df St. John’s Gospel, beginning at 
the twenty-fifth verse, is detailed a series of wonderful 
recognitions between persons, some of whom had hereto- | 
fore been strangers to one another. It was with these | 
recognitions that the establishment of the kingdom of | 
God among men seemed to begin. 
In the wilderness by the river John stood talking with | 
his disciples. He was a man of stern spirit, with an eye 

to discern, and a tongue to denounce, the “ generation of 

vipers;’’ an uncompromising man speaking of an axe 

laid at the root of fruitless trees, and of chaff to be 

burned with unquenchable fire; a practical man, de- 

manding repentance and works meet for it, teaching the 

ways of piety by bidding him who had two coats impart 

to him who had none, telling hirelings to be content 

with their wages, and soldiers to do no unlawful violence. 

No sentimentalist was he, no reed to be shaken by any 

sudden wind of fancy or feeling; he was one likely to 

see clearly, but to see no more and no Jess than the truth. 

Such a man, looking up, saw Jesus coming toward him, 

a person with few marks, perhaps, by which ordinary 

beholders would distinguish him from the average of 
their fellow-men. Yet how marvelous are the words of 

John’s recognition! The man who dared impute sin 

in all its hideousness, the man who scorned to deny the 
measureless wrath of God, looked upon Jesus, and with 
a sudden light in his eyes, with a thrill of rapture and 
tenderness in his voice, cried: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God 

that taketh away the sins of the world!” 

There was such conviction in the tone of the speaker, 
such testimony of knowledge and worship in his look, 
that his disciples left John and followed Jesus. ‘“ What 
seek ye?” he asks them. ‘Their response, ‘‘ Lord, where 
dwellest thou?” was answer enough, though it expressed 
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purity, love, men will still call him infirm of purpose, 
artful, and selfish, and his own heart will often condemn 
him ; yet upon the lips of Christ may be a new name for 
him, recording the longing and the effort of his life. 
“The Lord snoweth them that are his.’ When Peter 
wept over the fickle haste and fear that had made him 
deny his Lord, perhaps the remembrance that Jesus 
had called him “a stone” 
despair. 

Not only a Christian comfort, but a Christian duty, is 
indicated in these recognitions. We can never see as 
Christ saw, but the effort to look kindly and hopefully, if 
it be persevered in; will strengthen our feeble, peevish 
vision, Let us not distrust the gleams of light that 
appear in the humanity about vs, not forget them when 
they are obscured. They are the signs of everlasting 
possibilities, and their brightness might not be transient 
were it not too often extinguished by the heavy air of 
disparagement and neglect. It is needless to say that 
without some recognition of worth—of a worth which its 
Creator could suffer death to redeem—no effort for 
another’s welfare has any base of action. And no gift, 
though it were of all our fortune, or of life itself, can 
ever win such tender and unspeakable gratitude as the 
gift of a patient, undiscouraged, life-long recognition. 

i wins, also, a yet higher reward. The knowledge of 
the Lord comes through the loving knowledge of his 
children. The sight that is purified by an unselfish, 


was his stronghold against 


hopeful search for his likeness among men, is the one 
upon which the fullest, sweetest vision of the Christ will 
dawn. 


ADAPTATION, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON, 

The power of adaptation is the great secret of success 
in life. The one question of the politico-economical 
world to-day, is “What is value?” The land upon 
the Northern Pacific Railroad is a material source of 
wealth, but it is the railroad which will bring its powers 
out, and wiil make it valuable. Lumber is the material 
source of building in our western towns; yet it is the 





a hope yet undefined. They abode with him two days, 
till they understood fully what they had found. And 
when their recognition was complete, they sought their 
friends, declaring “ This is fhe Messiah.” 

This acknowledgment of God in the form of man, we 
read of with wonder; that human hearts could give it, 
seems to elevate and ennoble us all. But we are touched 
with a tenderer feeling when we go on to read of Christ’s 
apprehension of immortal virtue in the soul of a weak 
and sinful man, They brought Peter unto Jesus, and 
when he had looked upon him, he said: ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
called a stone!” A stone! Peter, the aspiring and 
fearful, the impetuous and wavering! Peter, who boasted, 
and then denied his Lord; whom Satan had desired to 
have, yet whom God had chosen, who fell at the threats 
of the gne, while he clung to the high calling of the 


dence on Him from whom “ali holy desires, good | other; Peter, the unstable,—to him was spoken such a 
counsels, and just works proceed.” He forgets also the | strange word of recognition as this: ‘Thou shalt be 
grand prerogative of that Spirit who quickeneth whom | called a stone!” 


he will, be he high or low, far or near, but who is grieved 


Of the same nature are the meetings which follow. 


away full soon by any self-asserter, And then God sur- | “ Jesus findeth Philip,” we read. He finds the very heart 
renders him to his imagined competencies; treating him | of him; the docile spirit, to which he can at once say: 
as he did his own self-asserting people, when he granted | “ Follow me.” And Philip’s intelligent conviction 
“them their desire, but sent leanness withal into their | declares, ‘We have found him of whom Moses in the 
soul.” Then, the otherwise best of comforters leaves | law, and the prophets, did write.” It is so clear and 
him to try the Christian warfare, without his heavenly | steadfast that it answers undisturbed the question, ‘ Can 
tempered sword. And then, at last, the direful issue | any good thing come out of Nazareth?” with the simple 
may be that he will fall so low and so deplorably that we | invitation, ‘Come and see.” 


can no more recognize his resemblance to his former self | _ 


But most beautiful of all is the welcome given to 


than we can liken Elijah the fugitive to Elijah the| Nathanael. It fallsfrom the lips of Christ like music, 
prophet, striking a whole people mute with estonish- | the sweet unhindered flow of love and praise, ‘‘ Behold 


ment and awe! 


an Israelite, indeed, in whom is no guile!” ‘“ Whence 


’ Ohlin this trying pilgrimage, where error is incessantly | knowest thou me?” cries the astonished man. “ Before 
hovering around us, is it not a most imperative necessity | that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, 
that we never forget our absolute, our perpetual depend- | I saw thee,” and read thy pure, worshipful, and loving 
ence upon Heaven’s unbought, unpurchasable grace | soul. Then Nathanael’s heart knew the One it had been 
and mercy? In ourselves considered, we are nothing. | seeking, and answered: “Thou art the Son of God! 
Our very strength is but another name for weakness. | Thou art the King of Israel!” 


Our firmest resolutions, madein that strength alone, will be 


It was with recognitions such as these that Christ 


but as tow in a dissolving flame. Our only safety, there- | oftenest began his work with individuals. He who sw 
fore, is in a reliance like a tried apostle’s: “I can do all | a stone in Peter, saw purity in harlots, and loyalty iu 
things,” he exclaims; and one might fancy. if he read | thieves. Passing by deformity, his kind glance of recogni 
no farther, that he had adopted the sty! of a puissant | tion fell upon some hidden loveliness; ignoring weakness, 
conqueror. But in the next clause ,0u hear the pro-| he held out his helping hand to some germ of strength. 


found subjection of the lowliest <isciple: “All things 


through Christ which strengthoneth me.” That is the | us so to-day. Many a sinning soul to whom some lovely 


secret of Christian courage 80d Christian conquest,— 
unbounded faith in a reeemer, Let our trust, then, be 
in such a helper, s=4 not in our own self-deceiving 
hearts. “He,” sd the most practical of all ethical 


philosophers, ‘hat trusteth in his own heart is a fool’ 


? 





his endeavor. 





virtue shines afar off, and as it seems to him farther and | 
farther off the more he struggles toward it, stumbling | 
and laming himself in every pitfall of the way, knows 
this, and this only, for his comfort, that Christ recognizes 
While he seeks stability, simplicity, 


adapting process of the saw-mill which changes lumber 
into timber, and gives to the raw material a present value. 
And this is the picture of the exact working of the laws 
of the mind in transforming material knowledge into the 
marketable commodity of usefulness; power having 
acquired, by the passage of knowledge through the mind, 
this added element of value. 

There is one text in St. John’s Gospel which gives us 
a look far up into the region of the divine principle of 
adaptation. Itis this: ‘‘ As many as received him, to 
them gave he power.” In other words, to those who 
could comprehend Christ, to those who could take him 
in to the working plans of their daily life, there would be 
found added to the element of material truth the other 
element of available power—that element which the 
economist calls value. @ 

If Jesus Christ, then, is a power in our lives, by this 
principle of adaption to our necessities, so that we can 
lay hold upon him, and can feel the transforming influence 
there isin receiving him who in us becomes a power, 
should we not study to adapt ourselves to those whom 
we teach, so that our children and our pupils, and as 
many as are able to receive us, should receive with us 
the poyer of the truth that is in us? For they do not 
want +e material bulk of truth alone; they want the 
value there is in our adaptation of the truth,—the 
truth filtered through our own life. Napoleon was a 
power to his army because his adaptation of his military 
genius to his soldiers enabled them to receive something 
of his wonderful command over the springs of action. 

William Pitt raised England to a point of power 
never before equaled, simply by the power he had of 
leading his cabinet, and impressing his genius upon their 
fickle, wayward wills. Norman McLeod, at one moment 
treading the tiles of Windsor Castle, the Queen’s beloved 
chaplain, and at another hour visiting the homes of the 
poor in the Barony Church at Glasgow, in a way no one 
had ever done since Chalmers had ruled like a second 
| Calvin at Geneva, shows us the wonderful influence there 





| is in this adaptation of one’s life to the lives which we 
| are to influence. 

| As many as grasped such men,-— Napoleon, Pitt, 
| McLeod—to these, by the adaptation of the life, these 


| leaders of men gave power. It is a life telling in another 


For our perpetual comfort it is written that he regards | life: it is the strong nature imparting itself to the weak 


| one, and giving it of its own reserved stock of power. 

The principle of adaptation, then, is the secret of power 
| in teaching. Childhood cannot adapt itself to old age; 
lit always fails when it tries. The subjects of Noel’s 
infant piety, and the rapturous hymns of exalted saints 
sung by noisy, boisterous boys, show us that we cannot 
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expect childhood to come up to our sieniiba: “He i is the 
strong and the wise preacher, teacher, or leader of men 
who goes down to the world of childhood, and by the 
adaption of himself to the wants of those among whom 
he labors enables them them truly to receivé him, and in 
this way to receive both the power and the value of his 
life. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


‘PLUM-THICKET SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY M. J. TELFORD. 





“Tell you about the times we had last summer? Why, 
Peggy, we had all sorts of times! Everybody does, every- 
where. There isn’t much difference in ‘times,’ J imagine, 
come to take them in a lump. When you have a pleas- 
ant kind, there’s commonly a littlg disagreeable mixed in 
only when you take one class of Pleasantnesses, you can’t 
get the others at the same time.” 

“Cousin Sally, you think ’cause you’re a grown-up 
woman, and I ain’t, you’ve got to preach to me. I don’t 
want preachments. I want stories.” And Peggy put on 
a face that was such a mixture of scolding and pleading 
that Cousin Sally laughed. 

“You shall have something, my chick, that really did 
happen.” 

“Last summer?” persisted Peggy. ‘“ ‘Once on a time’ 
isn’t good for anything. 
any ‘once on a time.’ ”’ 

“Last summer, then, practical Peggy. You know, 
don’t you ?—that in many places which we call the West, 
they hold Sunday-schools in barns and kitchens, in un- 
finished log-houses and dug-outs.”’ 

** And what, Sally ?” 

“ Dug-outs. 


Places like outdoor cellars, which people 
live in, 


Holes hollowed out in the earth large enough 
for a room, with the floor and sides ceiled and carpeted 
with earth, and daylight let in through the open door at 
the end.” 

“ Horrible!” , 

“T have known children, Peggy, who thought it 
delightful. But I’m going to tell you about still another 
kind of Sunday-school room. 
and I spent last summer on an Iowa farm?” 

“Yes.” 


I don’t believe there ever was | it was entirely new. Some children of foreigners could 
3 g 


| not understand the invitation, but were sure to gather 
| when the singing began. 


| end to find enough. 


,| was one of the main routes of traveleon to the wider 


| into the singing one morning. 


“The great prairie rolled all about us, and there were | 


few people living on it there. But along a fine stream, 
half a mile off, lived a good many settlers.” 

“A town, Sally?” 

“No; they were on farms. There was 20 town within 


a dozen miles. A few children, old enough to have 


learned the Sermon on the Mount, had never been in a 
church ; and they had never had Sunday-school. 

“The people where we boarded had good reading in 
their homes, but they thought it was not worth while to 
bother about those ignorant folks down on ‘the run.’ 
And so ‘those ignorant folks’ had hunted, gossiped, and 
lounged away their Sundays without one idea of what 
the beautiful blessed day was meant for. 

* Aunt Phebe couldn’t endure that. She found, though, 
that there was not one spare room, or even suitable room 
for a Sunday-school, in all the settlement. But we had 
found many charming secluded spots in the timber along 
the creek; and aunt was not long in making up her 
mind what might be done. She had word left at every 
cabin within four miles that she should like to see any 
one who was willing to come, at the plum thicket, the 
next Sunday morning, at half-past nine o’clock, for a 
Sunday-school.” 

“What was the plum thicket? ” 

“ A shady, retired spot surrounded by wild plum-trees, 
near the place where the public road forded the pretty 
stream. It was known far and near as the ‘ plum thicket.’’ 

“Did any one come? ” 

“The first Sunday there were about adozen. There 


. | Oxford, that numbers some thirty members. They have bi- 


| appointed reads 


| less, when he said that he was “helping Tom,” after 
|Tom had said that he was “doing nothing.” If the 


There is a thought in this direction in this report of a 


were two Testaments and a McGuffey’s Third Reader | 


among them. Aunt explained that we would have only 


Bible school and plenty of singing. Several of the | 


children had uncommonly good voices, and I was set to 
teach them Sunday-school songs and hymns. 
“Whatever the attraction may have been, the next 
Sunday found thirty children and young folks at the 
thicket, and two or three older people, looking a little 
sheepish. But Aunt Phebe made them welcome, and 
taught them all in one class. I believe, Peggy, it was 
the best Sunday-school I ever saw. Nobody was crowded, 
for we had all outdoors. Nobody got siupid with bad 
air; and nobody came to show her new hat, or see what 
some other body’s was like. There were sunbonnets and 
shakers and old hats and new hats and bare heads, and 


| voices, ‘Oh, how I love Jesus!’ As they came nearer, 
You know Aunt Phebe | 
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no one ena. But they wetened to every word dear 
Aunt Phebe had to say to them, and we often heard of 
their repeating it at home. 

“As to the music— O Peggy! I’ve heard many a 
Sunday-school sing, but never one as that Iowa school 
of untaught children did, with the birds and the squir- 
rels around them to come in on the chorus. They threw 
themselves right into it, (wasn’t it all'the good time they 
had?) and learned new pieces, till I was put to my wits’ 
I fished all the old ones out of my 
memory, to add to the only Sunday-sckool singing-book 
we happened to have with us, and then they learned the 
favorite old hymns. These brought out their parents, 
who, some of them, remembered singing or hearing them 
in their childhood.” 


“Tt must have been splendid!” ejaculated Peggy, 
under her breath. 





“ The strangest of it is still to be told. The highway 


west. This timbered stream was sure to be found by 
these emigrants, and was a favorite camp-ground. 
Though few of them regarded the Sabbath enough to 
stop travel on that day, many stopped over a few hours 
for rest or repairs. 

‘Our children needed only a hint from Aunt Phebe to 
go early eyery Sunday morning through the grove and 
invite the children of these campers to join us for that 
day ; and many a young traveler, who had been used to 
Sunday and Bible schools in the East, came. To others 


“T remember two bright little fellows and their sister, 
on their way to Idaho, who entered with peculiar zest 
It was a very warm day ; 
and after the children had scattered, Aunt and I stayed 
at the thicket to read. 

“ Presently a heavy wagon came lumbering down the 
hill. I parted the vines behind which I was sitting, and 
peeped out. A coarse-looking man in a red shirt was 
hallooing and swearing at his four yoke of cattle, while 
in the wagon, in the midst of the driving and rattling, 
those three little ones were singing, at the top of their 


Aunt Phebe looked up from her book. 
“< Tm glad,’ she said,—and her lip trembled a little, 
‘I’m glad they’re carryirig the gospel with them.’ ” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


There is a gain in every suggestion of fresh methods of 
interesting the young in the cause of missions. Here is 
one reported in the National Sunday School Teacher: 

Under the title of ‘‘ Wayside Gleaners,” a mission band has 
been formed of girls connected with the Methodist school of 


monthly meetings at which a portion of Scripture is read, the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated in concert, and a person previously 

sketches from missionary papeys, while the 
listeners engage in sewing articles for sale. The Society 
recently gave an interesting entertainment im a private house 
to help their treasury, and have undertaken to support an 
orphan in Mexico. Missionary interest awakened in the young 
will be apt to become a vital principle that will last through 
life. 


— ° 2° » e ° . 
here is something for everybody to do, especially in 
the line of helping somebody else to do his work or to 


bear his burden. “Bill” didn’t show that he was worth- 


time comes, when we can do nothing, then more than 
ever we want the help or the loving sympathy of others. 


band of invalid fellow-helpers, from The Sunday School 
World: 


Invalids often lament that they cannot do anything to help 
forward the Lord’s work. The “Shut-in-band” is the very 
significant name of an association of invalids which numbers 
one hundred members. They exchange letters and postal 





cards, and are also leagued together in prayer unions. Monthly 
Scripture lessons have also been prepared. Here is a valuable 
hint for relieving the tedium of invalid life, and sending the 


thoughts away from self in sympathy and prayer for others. 


NOTING PRIMARY CLASS ATTENDANCE. 

[t is not an easy matter to keep the record of attend- 
ance in a large primary school or infant class conducted 
on the aggregate, or collective, or gallery, plan. Yet no 
class can be properly carried on without a weekly record 
of attendance. The more scholars there are, the more 





important it is that the teacher should be able to ioe, 
at the close of the school, what scholars were ‘present. 
Among other methods of taking note of the attendance, 
this plan is proposed by a correspondent of the London 
Sunday-school Chronicle : 

Let two teachers undertake to be always present before the 
school doors are opened to admit the children. Let one pass 
them in, calling out their names to the other, who must write 
them down on ruled paper, already provided (this for the first 
Sunday only). During the week, let the same teacher copy the 
names in alphabetical order, with a space after each for new 
names. If the number is less than, say, one hundred and fifty, 
one sheet of paper to show all the names at a view is much the 
best. The next Sunday, instead of having to take ail the 
names, all the teacher needs to do, as the names are called out, 
is to place a tick against them, new scholars to be placed on one 
side, and attended to by the teacher after all are admitted. It 
is surprising how quickly this plan can be carried out, the 
teacher often recognizing children, and ticking them off, almost 
before their names reach his ears. If it is thought there would 
be loss of time in picking out the names, after a few Sundays 
their position on the sheet becomes quite familiar to the teacher. 
The attendance can be registered in the roll-book during the 
week. The above plan is the only one which I think holds out 
any reasonable prospect of success, and depends upon the 
teachers always being at their post. 

But a better way than adhering to the old collective 
plan for the primary school is to break this department 
into classes, or divisions, of, say, six to twelve scholars 
each, under separate teachers, all these classes being 
taught separately by their teachers, and again-—at cer- 
tain portions of the service—collectively by their superin- 
tendent or chief teacher. Of this plan the same corre- 
spondent writes : 

The registration could then be carried out as usually done in 
Sunday-schools. If able to do this, one will find it has many 
advantages in addition to facility of registration. It brings the 
teachers and children into close companionship; leads them to 
love their school more; makes them more regular; and gives 
them a personal interest in the welfare of their class, This 
plan is adopted in a school of some hundreds of infants, and 
found to be of great usefulness. 


PROMPTINGS TO SCHOLARS. 


If a teacher wants his scholars to study their lessons at 
home, he ought to ask them todoso. And he ought to 
tell them what he means by “studying a lesson”— 
whether he means memorizing the text, or looking out 
the meaning of its words, or hunting for its religious 
teachings and their applications. Moreover, he ought 
to tell them why they should do all this. Asa rule, 
scholars will heed a wise and kindly prompting from 
their teacher—especially if they see a good geason for 
his giving it. 

Writing a note to a scholar, telling just what is wanted, 
and why, is a good way of prompting the scholar to due 
preparation of his lesson. Here is a sample of such a 
note, from an intelligent and zealous teacher : 


PENN YAN, N. Y., August 23, 1880. 

DEAR FRIEND: I have been much gratified with the 
increased interest exhibited by the members of our class 
of late; and I now ask of you to study well each lesson, and 
to read the “home readings” and “connecting links;”’ 
for the more we know of God’s word, the greater is our 
interest in it. We are learning of the way of life, and 
how to enter it, and how to avoid the way of death. It 
should, be our prayer, “Incline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies. Teach me, O Lord, the way-of thy statutes; 
and I shall keep it unto the end. Give me understand- 
ing, and I shall keep thy law; yea, I shall observe it with 
my whole heart. Make me to go in the path of thy com- 
mandments; . for I trust in thy word; . . . and I will 
meditate in thy statutes” (Psa. 119)... . / Again I ask, 
that for your own sake you will study well each lesson, 
and pray your heavenly Father that he may give you 
wisdom to understand, and grace to live in every-day 
life, the sacred truths of his word. May the Father guide 
to the cross, and keep you in the joyous way of happi- 
ness and holiness, is my daily prayer. 

Yours truly, Cuas. W. LANDON. 

P; S—If you know of any friends not attending any 
Sunday-school, please invite them to join our class. 

Here is another way of promoting home study: In 
some Sunday-schools, before the teachers take their 


| classes in hand, at the close of the opening service, the 


superintendent asks: “ How many of the scholars have 
read over the lesson carefully before coming to Sunday- 
school? Those who have will please raise their right 
hands.” A few weeks of this kind of questioning with 
bright, sharp comments on the number of those who 
have, and of those who have not, read their lessons, 
will make all the sensitive and well-disposed scholars 
want to get their hands up at this call. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Third Quarter, 1880.] 
0. September 5.— Lot's Escape from Sodom 


12. September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 
12. September 26.—The Word of God 


| Fourth Quarter, 1880. } 
L. October 3.—Isaac’s Prosperity 


ee eet an Gen. 26: 12-25 | fer correction, for instruction in righteousness : that the man of 
2. October 10.—Jacob and Esau.................-csseceeeeeeee Gen. 27: 22-40 | God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
%. Ovtober 17.—Jacob at Bethel... ....-.-- 2.2224 .ceeeenencnnne Gen, 28: 10-22 | 2 Tim. 3: 16, 17. 

4. October 27A.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer...............Gen. 32: 912, 22-30 , nat : 

5. October 31.—Joseph Soild into Kgypt...................Gen, 37: 1-6, 28-36 V. 100. Understand more than the ancients. With the 


6. November 7.—Joseph in Prison 
7. November 14.—Joseph the Wise Ruler 
& November 21.—Joseph and bis Brethren 
%. November 2.—Jacob and Pharaoh............... 


ececcess--Gen, 47; 1- 
10. December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob 


0 neccesccccceccoecces Gen. 48: 8 

11. December 12.—The Last Days of Joseph.................. Gen. 50: 14-26 | 15: 9, 10. . 

12, December 19.—Review of the Lessons. Because I keep thy precepts——The fear of the Lord is the 
Sb I I sb iceiivnntidneckedcbasbeehectieeoene 2Cor 9: 615 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY, SEPT, 26, 1880. 
Title: THE WORD OF GOD. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THY WORD Is A LAMP UNTO MY FEET, AND 
LIGHT UNTO MY PATH,.— Pasa. 119; 106. 


Lesson Topic: God's Book for Man. 


1. For Comfort, v. 97, 103, 107, 111. 
Outline : { 2. Hor Instruction, v. 98-100, 104, 108. 


3. Kor Gwidance, v. 101, 102, 105, 106, 109, 110, 112. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Sept. 20: Psa. 119: 97-112. God’s book for man. 

Tuesday, Sept. 21: Psa. 119; 65-80. Comfort in affliction. 

Wednesday, Sept. 22: Josh. 1: 1-9. Comfort in danger. 

Thursday, Sept. 23: Deut. 31 : 19-26. 
and old. 

Friday, Sept. 24: Acts 17: 1-12. 
seekers. 

Saturday, Sept. 25: Psa. 119 : 9-24. 
plexity. 

Sunday, Sept. 26 
darkness. 


Instruction to diligen 


: 2 Pet. 1:48; 16-20. Guidance out o 


LESSON TEXT. 
[ Psa. 119 : 97-112.) 
97. O how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day. 


98. Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser 


than mine enemies: for they are ever with me. 


99. I have more understanding than all my teachers: for thy 


testimonies are my meditation. 


100. I understand more than the ancients, because I keep thy 


precepts. 


101. I have refrained my feet from every evil way, that I 


might keep thy word. 


102. I have not departed from thy judgments : for thou hast 


taught me. 


103. How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, sweeter 


than honey to my mouth. 


104. Through thy precepts I get understanding: therefore I 


hate every false way. 


105. Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 


path. 


106. | have sworn, and I will perform i, that I will keep 


thy righteous judgments. 


107. I am afflicted very much: quicken me, O Lord, accord- 


ing unto thy word. 


108. Accept, I beseech thee, the freewill offerings of my 


mouth, O Lord, and teach me thy judgments. 


109. My soul is continually in my hand: yet do I not forget 


thy law. 


110. The wicked have laid a snare for me: yet I erred not 


from thy precepts. 


111. Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage for ever : for 


they are the rejoicing of my heart. 


112. I have inclined mine heart to perform thy statutes 


always, even wnio the end. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Psa. 119: 97. O how I love thy law.— His delight is in the 
law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
Psa. 1; 2.——These words, which I command thee this 
Deut. 6 : 6.——Great peace have 


night. 
day, shall be in thine heart. 
they which love thy law: and nothing shall offend them. Psa. 
119: 165. 

Lt is my meditation ali the day.—-This book of the law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth ; but thou shalt meditate therein 


day and night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all 


that is written therein: for then thou shalt make thy way pros- 
perous, and then thou shalt have good success. Josh. 1: 8. 

V. 98. Thou 
The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth understanding 


2OM ..--nnnnsnneennn Gen. 19: 12-26 | O Father, Lord of heayen and earth, because thou hast hid 
11, September 12.—Trial of Abraham’s Faith.................-. Gen. 22: 1- 


er Gen. 39: 21, 23, 40: 1-8 
Sebecccccscssocecses Gen. 41: 41-67 
ccencevess Gen. 44: 30-34; 45: 1-6 


‘92 | headed and very aged men, much elder than thy father. Job 


Instruction to young 


Guidance out of per- 


. . . Aast made me wiser than mine enemies.——. 


statutes, and say, Surely this great nation is a wise and under- 
standing people. For what nation is there so great, who hath 
God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon him for? And what nation is there so great, 
that hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law, 
which I set before you this day? Deut. 4: 6-8,——I thank thee, 


these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes. Matt, 11: 25. 

Thy testimonies are my meditation.— All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 


ancient is wisdom ; and in length of days understanding. Job 


> standest thou which is not in us? With us are both the gray- 


beginning of wisdom: a good understanding have all they 
that do his commandments: his praise endureth forever. Psa. 
111: 10.—Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you? let him shew out of a good conversation his works 
with meekness of wisdom. James 3: 13. 
4 V. 101. [have refrained my feet.——All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. Isa, 53: 6. 
——My son, walk not thou in the way with them ; refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prov. 1: 15. 


V. 103. How sweet are thy words.——More to be desired are 
they than gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also than 
honey and the honeycomb. Psa. 19: 10.——I have esteemed 
the words of his mouth more than my necessary food. Job 
23 : 12.——For wisdom is better than rubies; and all the 
things that may be desired are not to be compared to it. 
8:11. 

V. 104. I hate every fale way.——There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways of 
death. Prov. 14: 12.——Enter ye in at the strait gate: for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which go in thereat. Matt. 7 : 13. 


V. 105. Thy word is a lamp.——O send out thy light and thy 
truth: let them lead me; let them bring me unto thy holy 
hill, and to thy tabernacles. Psa. 43 :3.——For the com- 
mandment is a lamp; and the law is light; and reproofs of 
instruction are the way of life. Prov. 6: 23.——Thou wilt 
light my candle: the Lord my God will enlighten my darkness. 
Psa. 18 : 28. ; 

V. 106. I have sworn. They clave to their brethren, their 
nobles, and entered into a curse, and into an oath, to walk in 
God’s law, which was given by Moses the servant of God, and 
to observe and do all the commandments of the Lord our Lord, 
and his judgments and statutes. Neh. 10: 29. 


V. 107. Quicken me, O Lord.—Quicken me, O Lord, for 
thy name’s sake: for thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out 
of trouble. Psa. 143 : 11. 

V. 108. Accept . . . the freewili offerings of my mouth.— 
Take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously: so will we 
render the calves of our lips. Hosea 14: 2,——By him there- 
fore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name. Heb, 
13 : 16. 

V.110. The wicked have laid a snare.——Blessed be the 
Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. Our soul 
is escaped asa bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the snare 
is broken, and we are escaped. Psa. 124: 6, 7.-—-The proud 
have hid a snare for me, and cords; they have spread a net by 
the wayside: they have set gins for me. Psa. 140: 5. 


Yet I erred not from thy precepts. Now when Daniel 
knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house; and, 
his windows being opem in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and 
gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. Dan. 6: 10. 
V. ill. Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage.—— Moses 


commanded was a law, even the inheritance of the congrega- 
tion of Jacob. Deut. 33: 4. 


Prov. 


t 


f 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The author and date of the Psalm from which this lesson 
is taken are alike unknown. If the author could be deter- 
mined, that would, at least nearly, fix theage also. Different 
commentators have favored the suppositions, severally, that 
David, Daniel, Ezra, or some person of the Maccabees, was 
the author. The last supposition is inadmissible. 

Whoever was its author, he was a diligent student of the 


12 : 12.——What knowest thou that we know not? what under- 


Hebrew alphabet, and all the verses of each section commence 
with the same letter. Those of the first section commence 
with aleph, the first Hebrew letter; those of the next with 
beth, the second ; and so on through the alphabet. The Psalm 
is thus an acrostic on the Hebrew alphabet. Perhaps the 
author was a compiler of separate fragments, as well as a real 
author. At all events, this arrangement was calculated to 
assist the memory. It also gives the most ancient testimony 
we have to the number and order of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 

The name Jehovah occurs just twenty-two times in the 
Psalm, but not once in every separate section. 

The present lesson contains the thirteenth and fourteenth 
sections ; those whose verses commence with the letters mim, 
or M, and nun, or N. 

The Psalm occurs in the fifth, or last (and largest), of the 
five books into which the whole book of Psalms was divided 
by the Jews, or into which it perhaps grew by the gradual 
growth of the collectionsg The whole probably took its 
present shape, except aie as to some minuter particulars, 
not far from the time of Nehemiah. 

In the Septuagint, and in versions which follow it, this 
Psalm is numbered as the one hundred and eighteenth. This 
numbering depends upon a previous counting of two Psalms 
(according to the Hebrew division) as one, and subsequently 
dividing another into two, so as to make up the hundred and 
fifty. 

This Psalm has justly been noted for the comprehensive- 
ness with which it gathers up the utterance of a longing and 
pious heart, in all imaginable situations of strength and weak- 
ness, joy and sorrow, tedious waiting and activity, hope and 
fear. Anywhere it can be taken up for an instant in ejacula- 
tion ; and in few places is there room for long dwelling on 
one’s miseries. Its prayers present no vain repetitions ; but 
in every situation the law of the Lord is set before the soul 
as the summit of perfection and the end of all desire. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(97.) How love I thy law! 
All the day it is my meditation. 
(98:) Thy commandment makes me wiser than my enemies, 
For forever it is mine. 
(99.) I grow shrewder than all my teachers, 
For thy testimonies are my meditation. 
(100.) I have more understanding than old men, 
For I observe thy precepts. 
(101.) From every evil way I keep back my feet, 
That I may keep thy word. 


(102.) From thy judgments I turn not aside, 
For thou dost teach me. 


(103.) How sweet to my palate are thy words ! 
More than honey to my mouth ! 


(104.) From thy precepts I grow in understanding ; 
Therefore I hate every lying way. 


(105.) A lamp to my feet is thy word, 
And light to my path. 


(106.) I have sworn, and will make it good, 
To keep thy righteous judgments. 


(107.) I am oppressed very much ; 
Jehovah, enliven me according to thy word. 


(108.) Be pleased, I pray, Jehovah, with the free-will offer- 
ings of my mouth ; 
And teach me thy judgments. 


(109.) My soul is in my hand continually ; 
But thy law I do not forget. 


(110.) The wicked have laid a snare for me ; 
But I strayed not from thy precepts. 


(111.) Thy testimonies I have taken as a heritage forever, 
For they are the joy of my heart. 


(112.) I have inclined my heart to perform thy statutes ’ 
For evermore, to the end. 
NOTES. 
Verse 97.—Thy law: The divine system of instruction. 
More particularly, the Bible as far as written up to the day 
of the Psalmist. In this psalm the law, as thus understood, 





law ; of as much of the Bible as had been written in his 
time. It is a hymn in praise of the law; which it calls some- | 
times the law, sometimes the testimonies, the commandments, | 
statutes, precepts, truth, way, righteousness, and ceremonies. 


is regarded as a whole.——My meditation: My voice, or 
thought, within myself. The Hebrew word includes all 
manner of talk with one’s self, or reverie. It is not the same 
with that of Psalm 1: 2, which means practice, or repetition. 
| 


| 








Here it represents the law 4s occupies the psalmist’s thoughts 
As this Psalm is somewhat disconnected in its parts, and | “all the day,” though his hand may be busy about other 
composed of many small paragraphs, each of which might | things. 
stand alone by itself, it has been called “a chest of gold! Verse 98.—Thy commandment makes: Literally, “thy com- 
rings” rather than “a chain of gold ;” but the rings are all | mandments makes.” The Hebrew uses the plural form of 
gold. | the noun as if it were an abstract noun in the singular. It 
This Psalm is the longest chapter in the whole Bible. It| views the commandments as a whole, and therefore uses a 
is composed of twenty-two sections of eight verses each. | verb in the singular number. It is as if it said, “the sum of 


unto the simple. Psa. 119 : 130 ——For the Lord giveth wisdom: 
out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. Prov. 
2: 6.——From a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, 
1 which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
1 which is in Christ Jesus. 2 Tim, 3: 15. 

t V. 99. More wnderstanding than all my teachers.—Keep 
i therefore and do them ; for this is your wisdom and your under- 
i standing in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all these 





These twenty-two sections correspond to the letters of the thy commandments makes.” The translators of our English 
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Bible appear not to have appreciated or understood the case, 
and have therefore mistranslated.—Jt: The pronoun in the 
singular refers to its antecedent in the plural. ‘“ They” of 
our English Bible, is a mere accommodation.—Js mine: More 
literal than the “with me” of our English Bible.— Wiser 
than my enemies: Not more wise in their peculiar wisdom ; 
not more crafty or sly in evil; but'wise with a better wisdom, 
which puts theirs to naught. 

Verse 99.—I grow shrewder: This is ‘nearer the original 
than “I have more understanding.” The quick, intelligent 
wisdom of the practiced mind, is referred to. In this verse, 
as in the one preceding and the one following, there is pre- 
sented a double contrast: first, the superiority of the divine 
to merely earthly instruction or wisdom ; and, secondly, the 
superiority of God’s teaching to even the good results which 
the oldest and wisest can think out for themselves.— Thy testi- 
monies: Another term for thy law, or thy commandments. 
It views the law as that which God has known of his own 
knowledge, and truthfully communicated it to others, as a 
“ faithful witness.”—My meditation: As in verse 97. 

Verse 100.—I have more understanding: I have more of 
that understanding which comes from an enlarged experi- 
ence. The old men, or the aged, have learned a great deal 
by seeing the many thisgs which have passed before them in 
their long life, but I early grow to be more understanding than 
they.— Old men : Of the present generation; theaged. “The 
ancients” gave the same idea when our Bible was new, but 
the language has changed.— Observe: Keep them safe, or 
intact.—Precepis: Particular and special commands ; orders. 
Here, however, they are another poetical synonym for the 
law. Yet it is extremely fit to use the term here; for the 
understanding of the old is that they have learned many 
particular cases, and seen the traps and dangers of each ; but 
God’s instruction for particular cases gives a still better 
insight, or understanding. The difference between the “ under- 
standing ” of this verse, and the “shrewdness” of verse 99, 
is that the “shrewdness” implies quick, trained mother-wit ; 
the “ understanding,”’ rather the accumulation of particular 
pieces of information. 

Verse 101.— Evil way: Path, or road, of evil— Keep back : 
Withhold ; refrain ; forbid; shut off. The word is a strong 
one; and means that the feet are wholly kept out of such 
tracks.—T'hat I may: In order that, to the end or purpose 
that.— Keep : Guard, or watch, that it be kept safe and whole. 
The word is different from that in verse 100, which is rendered 
just the same in our English Bible. That means radically to 
keep by confining ; this to keep by guarding. Yet the ditfer- 
ence here is slight, and the two words are used in the two 
places doubtless only to vary the expression. Both mean to 
observe, or keep, in this connection.— T'hy word: The ordinary 
term for the word of God, or for a single command or decla- 
ration, Another general expression to denote the law. 

Verse 102.—Judgments: Another synonym for thelaw. It 
means that which is decided by God as judge, and which is 
the customary law. From this the psalmist does not turn 
aside, or remove; or “depart,” as our English Bible has it. 
— For thou dost teach me: Compare Exodus 18: 15, 16. 

Verse 103.— How sweet: Literally, How smooth, or agree- 
able.— Palate : This is literal ; but the “ taste” of our English 
Bible gives the sense perfectly.—Z' hy words: Not the same as 
“Thy word” in verse 101. Here it means those things said 
by one to another, in conversation or discourse ; thy speech, 
or talk.— Mose than: This is the literal. Our English Bible 
gives the sense. 

Verse 104.—From: Better than “through.”— Precepts: As 
in verse 100.—J grow m understanding: Or, I understand 
more and more ; I add continually to my understanding. ‘The 
rendering of our English Bible is fine; but it does not show 
on the surface the continuance of the getting.— Every lying 
way: Literally, Every way of lie, or falsity. The more he 
knows, the more he hates whatever is deceitful. 

Verse 105.—A lamp: Or candle; as if it furnished light 
in the night.—Thy word: As in verse 101.—And light : 
Better than “a light.” Light in general is Meant; as if in 
the day. However, it is not probable that our translators 
meant any artificial light by the expression “ a light.”— Path: 
A foot-path ; by-way; trodden path. Not the same as the 
“way,” or road, of verses 101, 104; but implying some lone- 
liness or difficulty. 

Verse 106.— Wil make u good: Or, Establish it, or keep it 
uprightly.— Keep: As in verse 101.— Thy righteous judgments : 
The judgments (lawful customs or practices) of thy righteous- 
ness. Judgments as in verse 102. 

Verse 107.—Oppressed very much: Humbled, or afilicted, 
exceedingly ; brought very low indeed.— Enliven: Or, Make 
me alive. ‘“ Quicken,” in our English Bible, is the same in 
old English. According to thy word: As thy word promises, 
provides, or performs.— Word: As in verse 101. 

Verse 108.—Free-will offerings of my mouth: Compare 
Hebrews 13: 15; Hosea 14: 2.—Judgments: As in verse 102. 
Here, as before, it is one of the synonyms for the law. This 
verse prays the Lord to regard the prayer and grant it in the 
manner asked. 

Verse 109.— My soul is in my hand: My life is in my hand; 
I am venturing my life. See Judges 12:3; 1 Samuel 19: 5; 





Job 13:14. Yet that is not enough to drive away the 
thought of thy law; nor even in life-danger can I disobey. 

Verse 110,.—Strayed : “ Erred” in our English Bible had the 
same meaning when the translation was made. Though 
snares were laid by the wicked, they could not either entice 
one away from the particular duties commanded, or so set the 
snare as to entangle one who kept strictly to the precepts, 

Verse 111.—Heritage: Or, Possession. 

Verse 112.—Statutes: Another synonym for the law, 
Technically it means the law prescribed or ordained by special 
command of the law-giver; while the “judgments” are the 
decisions of the judges. There is the same general differ- 
ence between the “statutes” and “judgments,” as between 
the statutes and reports of modern law ; but the poetry of the 
psalm does not generally regard the distinction, except in its 
fit use of words, The poetry is not to be treated quite as if 
it were logic.— To the end: To the last extremity, whether of 
time or anything else. 


THE BIBLE THE BOOK FOR MAN. 
BY THE REV. N. MCCONAUGHY. 


The Bible is not a book for one nation or clime, but for all 
races and all ages. As God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” so 
he has given them one book for the guidance and rescue of 
all. And this book comes to us not as an unwelcome guest 
forcing itself on our reluctant courtesy. It is (1) a book to 
win the affections, It creates for itself a hearty welcome 
“O, how love I thy law; it is my meditation all the day.” 
It is not a mere rule of duty, a manual of directions, an 
order to be obeyed. It is a friend to be loved, a treasure to 
be prized, a counsellor to be trusted. Its voice touches the 
sympathies. It warms the heart. It quickens the life. It 
meets the wants. David loved it with all his soul, and that 
is one of the reasons why his psalms have been so universally 
dear to the Christian heart. He who would make a hymn 
must needs be a man of profound and heartfelt Christian 
feeling. The effective power of the gospel songs of to-day, 
and of the hymns that have lived and come down to us from 
the ages past, is due to their hearty outgushings of Christian 
feeling ; to their joyous babbling forth of spiritual emotion 
and inspiring sentiment. When a man’s whole soul bursts 
forth with the fire of love, and his glowing affections photo- 
graph themselves in some rich strain of poetry or some tender 
and melodious song, the one touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin, brings out the response of all other hearts 
in unison with his, and it becomes immortal. This was true 
of Wesley and Watts; of Newton, Cowper, and Doddridge ; 
of Heber, Toplady, and Hastings, of the lamented Bliss, and 
all the hosts of sacred poets, living and dead, whose hallowed 
breathings on the consecrated lyre have given their rich 
stores to our beautiful Christian psalmody. It was pre- 
eminently true of David, the sweet singer of Israel. He was 
a man of vast and varied attainments in personal piety, and 
his ardent affections rolled forth in every vibration of his 
melodious harp-strings. His utterances compassed almost 
every possible phase of human feeling and Christian experi- 
ence. It is not the beauty of their poetry that is the charm 
of the Psalms ; it is the richness of their spiritual life. It is 
not the sublimity of their lofty strains; it is their deep and 
living inward heart experiences. Their hallowed affection ; 
their joy in the Lord; their confiding trust, is what makes 
them “ sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” How 
worthy of our love is such a volume! What an atinosphere 
of joy and happiness it carries with it! “ Holy Bible, book 
divine, precious treasure, thou art mine.” 

(2.) The Bible is a book for the intellect as well as 
the heart. It is a storehouse of infinite wisdom. “Thou, 
through thy commandments, hast made me wiser than mine 
enemies.” “I have more understanding than all my 
teachers.’ “I understand more than the ancients.’ No 
book has ever brought to us such knowledge as this, of the 
great issues of life. its information regarding the beginnings 
of things is the only light on that subject the world has ever 
had, which has commended itself to the intelligent convic- 
tions of thinking minds. Its account of creation, of the 
origin of matter, of the first man, of the introduction of 
sin, of the distribution of mankind, and all the early history 
of the race, fills a want which nothing else has ever met. 
Its solution of the problems of humanity, the corruption 
of the race, the false religions of the world, the true way 
of redemption, the i.carnation of Christ, and salvation by 
grace, meets and fits the intelligent longings of the human 
spirit as nothing else has ever been able to do. Its prophetic 
foresight gives it an undoubted title to our highest credence. 
Its intimate acquaintance with the human heart demands for 
it our instant attention. Its thorough comprehension of our 
lost condition and hopelessness as we are, and its glad mes- 
sages of life and light, irresistibly claim our most earnest 
consideration. 

Its light on the last things, death, judgment, eternity, 
the resurrection, and the condition of men hereafter, with all 
the solemn realities of another world, place us under the 
greatest obligations to Him who has thus kindly condescended 
o unfold to us the knowledge of this future. You may 





ransack the Vedas and Shastas, the Zendavesta, the works of 
Confucius, the mythologies of Greece and Rome, and all the 
sacred books of the heathen, and you will find nothing of 
value on these subjects. You will return from the search sick 
of their emptiness, and hungry for information on which to 
build your hopes of the future. There is nothing like the 
Bible to satisfy the thirst of knowledge for the great truths of 
life; nothing like it to throw light on the grave, to quiet 
the outcries of conscience; nothing to instruct the soul, and 
scatter the mists of human ignorance. Without the Bible, 
what should we know of the great God who made us? Go 
to Egypt, the ancient storehouse of learning, and look at their 
gods,—cats, oxen, crocodiles, etc. Go to Persia, India, China ; 
to the elegant Greek and the cultivated Roman: what did 
they all worship? Or to the druidic ancestors of our own 
Anglo-Saxon race ; was there among them all any knowledge 
of the true God? If the Bible is not true, is there any God? 
Where else has he ever been revealed? How do we know 
there is any? 

But the Bible is true. There is a God. We recognize 
this as soon as he is made known to us, just as readily as we 
do a mathematical axiom or a scientific principle. All these 
truths which seem to be intuitive have to be made known to 
us. And his revelation is what we would expect from the 
great Creator and Saviour of the world. It recognizes things 
as they are: sin and our danger, the need of salvation, and 
hope in Christ. No one can afford to be ignorant of its 
teachings. But the Bible is also an inspirer of thought. The 
independent thinking and great discoveries of the world have 
been made in Christian ages and in Christian lands. The 
inventions of modern times are all in Christian countries, 
and are the product of Christian civilization. The Baconian 
methods of thought have sprung up since the universal gift 
of the Bible to the people. The telegraph, the steamboat, the 
steam-car, the application of the multifarious forms of labor- 
saving machinery to the work of the mill, the loom, the farm, 
and the household, have all grown up under the Bible as the 
foster-mother of original thought. It is no vain boast that 
we owe all our superior civilization to the Bible. Queen 
Victoria was right in pointing to that book as the foundation 
of England’s greatness. We will all drink at this fountain. 
We will all dig for its hid treasure. 

(3.) It is a book for the practical life, for our guidance in 
the duties of this work-a-day world. ‘Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” Man wants a 
guide. This world is a tangled maze, a labyrinth, a pathless 
wilderness, until the Bible shines upon it, and reveals the 
way to heaven. And it is a perfect revelation, The moral 
law has never been improved upon. Redemption by a substi- 
tute is clearly the only way out for sinning man. Divine 
grace is the only ray of hope for the lost. Repentance, faith, 
acceptance in Christ, God’s way of forgiveness, commends 
itself as the true reconciliation of justice and mercy. And 
these are every-day truths. They are no Sabbath-day attire. 
They are for our use along the path of hourly duty. The 
broker may not lay aside his conscience when he goes down 
to Wall Street in the morning. The speculator may not put 
on religion with his Sunday garb, and then lay it off again 
Monday morning for the week of work. The seaside visitor 
may not neglect his closet because he is at the fashionable 
watering-place, nor the rustic indulge in guilty follies 
because he has come down to be lost for a time in the 
throngs of a great and wicked city. No man can walk 
aright who is not under the daily guidance of these divine 
pages. Religion is not one thing and business another. 
They are part of each other ; they belong together. Our 
work becomes worship, if it is done to please the Lord, 
Our every-day life is the most glorious hymn we can sing to 
Jehovah's praise, if it is set tothe right tune. The merchant 
in his counting-room, the carpenter at his work-bench, the 
blacksmith at his forge, the weaver at his loom, all occupa- 
tions may ply their every-day labors for Jesus, and so conse- 
crate all they do to his service. Thus the financier becomes 
a missionary by dedicating his life to the work of sending 
abroad the gospel to the heathen. The banker and the 
plowman, the capitalist and the laborer, may all be 
identified in their daily toil with the worker for Christ who 
stands under the burning tropics, or preaches amid the 
northern snows to those that sit in darkness. This book 
weaves all our lives into one common web, and that the 
work of Jesus himself. It moulds us all thereby into fitness 
for thte eternal life. 

(4.) It is the book, moreover, for the hour of sorrow and 
suffering. No man approaches the gates of the grave without 
wishing to look forward by its friendly light into the eternal 
realms. No man stands gazing through the opening sky 
after the forms of the dear departed without listening 
reverently to its gentle voice. And it has a balm for every 
wound, a light for the darkest hour. No man passes through 
the sorrows of life without feeling that the Bible is a true 
friend, and its sympathy genuine, and that its influence is to 
nrake him better. “ Before I was afilicted | went astray, 
but now have I kept thy word.” Its hallowing spirit trans- 


mutes the griefs of life into tender joys, and makes them 
golden cords to draw us to Jesus. 


It turns the sorrows of 
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the heart into fountains for its purification. Hail, friend of 
the weeper! Let us share in thy comforts, live in thy light, 
and die in thy truth. 

(5.) This book is the mightiest power on earth for the ele- 
vation of society. Goto the Sandwich Islands; to the Fiji 
Islands, less than forty years ago the homes of cannibals; to 
the Society Islands and all over the southern seas; go to 
Egypt ; to Madagascar ; to Syria and India and Africa, every- 
where where the triumphs of the cross have been achieved, 
—and what a transformation has been made in the social life of 
the people! what a change in the morals, the manners, the 
dress, the spirit and instincts and pursuits, of all classes 
and ages! What has it not done for woman in those lands 
where she has been degraded? What has it not done for the 
outcast and wretched in all lands? The light of a better 
life has shined into matty a wretched home in our own land. 
The Five Points of New York have been cited as an instance. 
They are but one among hundreds of rescued localities. Its 
face is set against all the impurities that curse society, against 
all the debasing influences that pollute the social atmosphere. 
Like an angel of light it flies through the haunts of men, and 
they brighten at its presence. 

(6.) It is also the book of freedom. Wherever it has been 
put into the hands of the people, men have risen to self-gov- 
ernment. Since its translation into the vernaculars of the 
different nations, every government in Europe and America 
in which it has been a free book has become free. Hete the 
people are the rulers. So they are in France. So they are 
in fact, though not in name, in England, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and every government that has afree Bible. Despotism 
is impossible with an open Bible in the hands of the people, 
—in any land. The only hold crowned heads have on abso- 
lute spower, is to chain the Bible, to banish it from the home 
and the fireside. God speed the day when it shall be made 
the universal authority in all lands, when the peasant 
shall be everywhere lifted up by it to the level of the 
king ! 

(7.) It is the book of education, refinement, good order 
and all true culture. Wherever it comes, nobler ambitions 
are roused, the masses are enlightened, the school and the 
church stand side by side, the value of property is enhanced, 
crime diminishes, virtue reigns, all true culture is stimu- 
lated, and every noble principle is encouraged. We will 
love the Bible, and spread it abroad to the ends of the earth. 
It is God’s gift to man. It is the book for this world, and the 
book for the world to come; the book for the young, and the 
book for the old ; the book for the weak, and the book for the 
strong; the book for the living, and the book for the dying. 
Who will not hallow its welcome truths and cherish its 
precious treasures ? 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A lesson from ihe Bible, about the Bible, ought to be a good 
lesson for a Bible school. 

Now would be a good time to ask the scholars what they 
mean by the Bible; who is its author; what reason they have 
for believing it to be God’s word; and for what purpose it 
was designed of God. It might be well, also, to ask them a 
few questions about the Bible as a book ; its two great divis- 
ions; the main differences between these ; and the principal 
lines of teaching in each. 

Other questions might wisely be asked about the ways of 
reading and studying the Bible ; which ways are most profit- 
able, and why; and which are employed by the scholars 
severally, and with what results, 

The longest psalm in the Bible—with more verses in it 
than many a whole book of the Bible—is all about the Bible. 
These sixteen verses out of that psalm are full of praises of 
the Bible. These praises are for its value for comfort, for 
instruction, for guidance. 

Everybody needs words of comfort at one time or another. 
The youngest child is old enough to cry. The oldest person 
finds it hard to keep the tears back always. There are no 
words of comfort like Bible words. If you want to help 
any one in sorrow, you can do best by finding words in the 
Bible that suit his case. What does the psalmist say about 
his love of the Bible, and the comfort he looks for and finds 
What comfort did the Bible ever bring to 
you ? 

Every one needs to be instructed. Not only are children 
to be taught ; but the oldest and wisest have a great deal to 
learn, And there is never a possibility of getting at the end 
of Bible knowledge. He who knows most about the Bible, 
prizes most highly its further study! What does the psalm- 
ist say about the teachings of God’s word and their effect on 
him? In what lines do the teachings of the Bible give 
instruction? What have you learned from the Bible? 
What is there yet for you to learn? How are you studying 
for the Bible knowledge you need ? 

Who need guidance in this world? How does the Bible 
supply it? What does the golden text say on this point? 
What would be our danger if there were no Bible? Does 
the possession of a Bible free us from danger? What is 


path which the Bible points out as the safe one, your path? 


If not, of what use is the Bible to you? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


As a foundation for future study every child should be 

taught some facts about the Bible. As soon as a child dis- 

covers in the home that there is one sacred book, better and 

different from all the rest, it receives impressions concerning 

it; then by pictures, stories, and brief texts, its biblical edu- 

cation begins; soon the primary class teacher can assist in 

nurturing love and reverence, and an acquaintance with the 

Bible. The trouble with this lesson will be, to condense into 

one, material for so many. From the. headings and sugges- 

tions given, selections may be made for special classes. 

If you can, get a piece of parchment to show your class, 

or make a roll of paper to represent an ancient scroll. Tell of 
the early days when Bibles were only owned by a few, some 

having but a few chapters; and even after they were printed, 

the only one for miles around was kept chained, lest it 

should be carried away. Tell how, before printing was 

invented, men spent a life-time in copying with a pen every 

line and word. Show the difference now, when thousands of 
Bibles are given away every year, and every child should 

have one. Holding up your own, ask from what book do we 
get all our lessons? Meaning of Bible? The Book of 
books. What does the Bible contain? The word of God. 
It teaches what God would have us know and do and be. 
There is much which would be pleasant to tell: when and 
by whom the Bible was written, the different versions, the 
wonderful preservation through ages; but time will not allow 
all that in a primary lesson. Every teacher should be 
acquainted with facts concerning the Bible, and able to answer 
the questions which thoughtful children will ask. 

One who desires will find ample information from encyclo- 
pedias, Bible dictionaries, and numerous books on the sub- 
ject. Tell of some other names for the Bible, called Holy 
Scriptures, or Writings. How did God give his word to us? 
It was written long ago, and in the word itself we are told 
that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” He 
tells us how men were prepared to write this Book of books. 
How was it written? “ Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Who wrote it? About forty different persons, some of 
whose names we know, and the story of their lives; among 
them Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Matthew, John, Paul, 
and Peter. These are names with which the children’s 
studies have made them familiar. Let them tell of some- 
thing which they have associated with, such as you question 
upon. When was the Bible written? Many hundreds of 
years ago it was begun. Of what do the first chapters tell us? 
Moses began the Bible with the story of creation, and all the 
first things, and it was sixteen hundred years before the book 
was finished. The beginning is of what has long ago passed 
away, and the end. is the picture of what is yet to come. 
What it tells of is like God, from everlasting to everlasting ; 
he had no beginning, and heaven and eternity will never end. 

How is the Bible divided? Old and New Testaments, 
Meaning of “ testament,”—“ will” or “testimony.” The 
Bible tells what God has given to us,—his Son Jesus, and sal- 
vation through him; what he has prepared for us,—forgiveness 
and heaven; what he expects from us,—faith, love, and obedi- 
ence. All this is his will towards us, and the proof or testi- 
mony of all he has said by the word of prophets who taught 
and foretold, priests who worshiped and offered sacrifices, and, 
most of all, by the life and death of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
The Old Testament was finished more than three hundred 
years before Jesus was born, and the New Testament written 
after his death, and after the preaching of the apostles, who 
taught and wrote in his name. Tell, if you have time, or 
wish, of the divisions into books, and, for convenience, into 
chapters and verses. 

Use as a reading exercise or specimen from the book, the 
selected verses for to-day, Psalm 119: 97-112, as in The 
Scholars’ Quarterly. In them are seven different names for 
the Bible. This psalm is in the middle of the Bible, the 
longest chapter in it, every verse something about the Bible. 
It is called a psalm of prayers and praises, Fifty-nine of the 
verses are in prayer, asking for some mercy or help to under- 
stand the laws; thirty-eight are verses of praise for the 
blessings of the word. In it the word of God is called a 
delight, better than gold, the way of peace, comfort in afflic- 
tion, hope, joy in the night, sweeter than honey. What 
does our golden text call it? Have it committed to memory, 
and explain by some appropriate illustrations,—of the need ot 
light on a dark path, a lamp and a guide on an unknown 
way. 

From the special verses you can teach the names which 
the psalmist gives, and explain the meaning of each: law, 
commandments, testimonies, precepts, word, judgments, 
statutes. 

Then teach what are the promises given even in these 
verses; many more in the whole psalm, and on almost every 
page of the Bible. In these are wisdom, understanding, help 





necessary to safety beyond knowing the right way? Is the 


heart. If you use the hektograph, or some similar process 
for multiplying copy, you can prepare for each child a lesson 
exercise to be committed to memory at home, and frequently 
called up in the class, or at the opening of other lessons. 
Cut the papers in the shape of an open book, putting the 
q‘lestions on one page, the answers on the opposite. 

What is the meaning of Bible? Book of books. 

What is it? The word of God. 

How was it written? “Holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

How many wrote it? About forty persons. 

How long did it take? Sixteen hundred years. 

How divided? Old and New Testaments. 

What does it teach? About God and our duty. 

What do we owe to God? Faith, love, obedience. 

Not only in this, but in every lesson, inculcate love and 
reverence for the Bible, and let the children be sure that it 
is to you the sword of the Spirit, the shield of faith, a lamp, 
a light, sweeter than honey, purer than gold. No power can 
go with the teacher like an open Bible in the hand. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THY WORD IS TRUTH. 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


GOD’S WORD 
REVEALS TO THE 
SINNER, PARDON. 
HUNGRY, THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
THIRSTY, THE WATER OF LIFE. 
IGNORANT, TRUE WISDOM. | 
WEARY, REST. | 


HOMELESS, HEAVEN. 


| THE TREASURES OF THE WORD. | 


PURITY, WISDOM, | 
LIGHT, SAFETY, | 
IN CHRIST. 


| SEEK, AND YE SHALL FIND. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


The Bible has been compared toa key which opens the 
secret places of the heart, and the mysteries of God’s king- 
dom ; to achart by which the voyage of life is to be regulated ; 
to a letter written by our Father; to a treasure-chamber in 
which are stored all heavenly mysteries; to a keen double- 
edged sword, whose point isnever turned aside; toa clear 
spring, whose living waters never fail; to the sun, which 
drives away darkness ; tothe sea, for depth ; and to the heaven, 
for height. To wounded spirits it has been as the balm of 
Gilead ; to lands steeped in heathenism it has been a tree 
whose leaves were for their healing; to the weary it has 
brought rest and hope ; and to the dying it has lightened the 
valley of the shadow of death, and thrown wide open the 
gates of immortality. In it is hidden the true “ elixir of 
life,’ of which if a man drink he will never die, and the 
true “ philosopher’s stone,” at whose touch all things become 
golden. 

Its universal adaptation is illustrated by an incident which 
happened to a missionary in China. After he had read a 
chapter of the New Testament, a native came to him and 
said triumphantly, “ You told us that was a very old book, 
but it isn’t true. You wrote that chapter yourself after you 
came here and found out all about us Chinamen.” An Italian 
Protestant woman was once asked to prove that the Bible was 
the word of God. She was confused ; she could not answer. 
Suddenly she asked her questioner, “‘ How do you know there 
is asun in the sky?” “I feel its warmth, and see its light.” 
“ Just so,” answered the woman joyfully, “the Bible lightens 
and warms my soul.” 

God’s Book for Man.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 49, 2 84,—The One Book ; vol. 3, p. 13, 3 519,—The Bible 
Neglected ; vol. 5, p. 100, 2 1035,—The Rule of Action ; vol. 
6, p. 54, 2 1210,—A Traveling Bible ; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, Second Series, pp. 373-383,—Similes of the 
Scriptures; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, pp. 80-116,— 
Many Illustrations; see also Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, pp. 49-57 ; Second Series, pp. 72-81; Spencer’s 
Things New and Old, p. 74, 3 287,—The Excellency of Scrip- 
ture ; p. 268, 3 1013,—Bible Comforts. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


That the word for “law” in verse 1 denotes the whole 





in temptation, hatred of evil, strength in sorrow, rejoicing in 


system of divine instruction, we have a witness to the present 
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day in one of the Arabic words for the Bible. The same 
word, Torah, or system of instruction, survives in the Arabi- 
cized form Tiirdt or Tiriat to the present day. It is true 
that the more common word, and that put on the title-pages 
and backs of bound volumes, is “The Holy Book;” but 
nevertheless the word is in very common use. The writer 
has a Syriac Bible which he purchased at a second-hand 
Arabic bookstore, on the edge of which is written in Arabic, 
“ Tirdt Suridni,” or Syriac Bible. In talking with the 
Maronite bookseller and his friends, the term was continu- 
ally used for the whole Bible. The word Tfrat is also used 
in the narrower sense of the Mosaic law, as a law, and also 
of the Pentateuch. The word is not Arabic in origin, but 
merely the Hebrew one with the proper orthographical 
changes. The final “t” is represented by an “A” with 
two dots over it; and is not ordinarily pronounced in the 
common spoken language. 


It is my “meditation” all the day is also an expression 
which comes home to an observer of oriental customs. This 
“ meditation” means the inward talk with one’s self. But 
the Orientals seem unable to do any studying unless it be 
done aloud. A student will take his book and walk hither 
and thither, reading and repeating in a voice that is annoy- 
ingly audible ; and so continue till his lesson is learned. It 
is scarcely possible for him to understand that such a practice 
can disturb others. Noise, noise, noise is the unceasing 
characteristic of the oriental study; that is their meditation 
—aloud and troublesome—all the day. In a school-room it 
is the same. The din of what takes the place of our quiet 
study is, to an Occidental, incomprehensible and unbearable. 
Add to this the fact that the Orientals speak very loud 
indeed, that an earnest conversation among them seems to 
us like a noisy brawl, and the absorbing character of their 
meditation all the day will be better appreciated. 


Another illustration is to be seen in the recitation or soli- 
tary reading of the Koran by the pious frequenter of holy 
places. With a seeming unconsciousness of the presence of 
any spectators or auditors, he keeps on, and on, and on, till 
one would think he would grow weary. The law of Mu- 
hammed is his meditation all the day, whether he under- 
stands a word of it or not. However, this practice is better 
illustrative of the meditation spoken of in the first Psalm, 
which is expressed by a different Hebrew word. 


Again, the same thing occurs in the next verse, with a 
shade of meaning slightly different. The universal mode of 
learning and teaching among the more ancient orientals was 
by question and answer; in which a part, at least, of the 
process might well be expressed by this same Hebrew word 
for meditation: But the psalmist has a better teacher to 
question and receive answer from: “thy testimonies.’ Thus 
it is that he becomes more shrewd and full of insight: more 
“understanding.” Here again appears the fitness of the use 
of the word “ testimonies ;” or, the true answers of God in 
his written word. Philosophers are fond of the figure of 
putting questions to-Nature by experiment, and receiving 
her answers; but the psalmist was ages in advance of them 
in applying this figure to the other and more infallible book 
of the same Author, 

As this last verse (99) hints at the shrewdness obtained by 
professors in making inductions from observed results, so the 
next one refers to the accurate gathering up of particular 
items of knowledge by the aged. Reference to them, or to 
their testimony, for the effect of this or that course of action 
in this or that set of circumstance, is a far more frequent 
thing in the East—and it has always been so—than with us. 
The ipse dixit of an ancient rabbin is used throughout the 
Talmud to clinch many a precept. Appeals to individual 
experience in the East are on a par with the appeals to the 
general lessons of history that have been so much talked of 
in the West—however much or little those lessons have been 
heeded. 

Verses 101 and 104 are alike so far as the “ way” is to be 
illustrated from the East. ‘The way referred to is the common 
public path ; the word for “ caravan,” and a poetical word for 
traveler, like “ wayfarer,” come from the same root. The 
figure of the path through the desert immediately comes to 
the mind. The more the psalmist knows of the perils of the 
desert, the more closely does he confine his feet to the right 
path, and the more does he hate every false way. The wrong 
path means limitless wandering, thirst, and death. Or away 
from the desert, the false way means exposure to rob- 





bers, or a sudden surprise and destruction in hostile terri- | 
tory. | 

In verse 105, on the other hand, we are presented with the 
figure of the mountain wanderer, or of one going by solitary | 
or out-of-the-way paths. Here he must often travel in secret, | 
and by night. Without the lamp, or lantern, for his feet by | 
night, the dangers of many a wady or mountain pass are 
deadly. 

“ Honey ” (vy. 103) has always been the oriental comparison 
for sweetness. It is the only common natural product which 
gave them a fair simile. The ancients knew little or nothing | 
of artificial sugar ; and the thickened juices or gums in which | 
it is present were not abundant enough to permit any but a 
pedant to use them in ordinary illustration. 


| 
| 


A word will not be amiss about the structure of this Psalm. 
Every one knows of its acrostical form ; in which we see on 
the one hand the antiquity of the present order of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and, on the other, a probable evidence 
of the comparatively late period of the composition of the 
Psalm. This is not the only acrostical poem in the Bible; 
such compositions are to be found in Psalms 9, 10, taken as 
one (as they are in the Septuagint, Vulgate, and their descen- 
dants), Psalms 25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 145, Proverbs 31: 10-31, 
and each of the first four chapters of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. Of course the date of these acrostical poems of 
Jeremiah is known—approximately—as shortly after the 
carrying away of Judah into captivity. The most obvious 
use of such a principle of composition is to assist the memory ; 
especially so in such a disconnected poem as the Psalm from 
which this lesson is taken. 


ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


ORIGIN OP THE Worp “ Brsre.”—In the New Testament 
itself the [Greek] word biblion [whence comes our English 
Bible] has no sacred or distinctive force, but is used generally 
for “book” (2 Tim. 4:13; Rev. 5:1; 10: 2); while the 
term “Scripture” (He graphe), or “the sacred writings” 
(Ta hiera grammaia), is employed for what we call the Old 
Testament (2 Tim.3:18), Taken by itself, therefore, the 
word biblia (books) would have seemed to the Greek or Latin 
a very inadequate description of the Scriptures. It required 
the adjectives holy or sacred to give it that significance. 
Biblia. sacra was accordingly the title applied to Jerome’s 
version, known as the Vulgate. When the word was first 
used in English, it was in like manner (by Chaucer, for 
example) in the wider meaning of “ book” generally, though 
soon the higher meaning prevailed exclusively. Medizval 
Latin, however, mistook the neuter plural for a feminine 
singular. Men began to speak of the Holy Bible, or, without 
the adjective, of the Bible as emphatically the book. In 
some respects this has doubtless been a gain. It has served 
to give men a sense of the unity of purpose and character, if 
not of plan, which makes the collection the precious inherit- 
ance of Christendom. But with this gain there has been also 
a loss. Men have failed to see what the old plural Biblia 
sacra reminded them of, that they had not a “ book” only, 
but a “ literature,” or as Jerome had the courage to say, “ not 
a book, but a bibliotheca or library.’ The variety of Scripture, 
the origin and character of all its diverse parts, is not less 
characteristic of it than its essential unity. — Professor 
Plumptre. 


THE OLp AND NEw TEsTaAMENtTS.—These terms are, of 
course, as familiar as the Bible. There is too much reason 
to believe that their history and meaning axe frequently as 
little understood. Practically, the thought in which this 
application of the names originated is found in Jeremiah 31 : 
31-34. The essential characteristic of this new covenant, 
as contrasted with the old covenant between Jehovah and 
Israel, recorded in Exodus 24:7, where God gave laws and 
the people promised obedience, was that there was to be not 
only the promise of reward for that obedience, but that the 
power to obey should be itself imparted. A new strength 
was to be given to the conscience and the will, a new and 
closer relationship was to be established between God and 
man. With this there was the promise of pardon for all past 
transgressions (Jer. 31: 33, 34). To this passage our Lord 
referred when, on the night of the last supper with his 
disciples, “he took the cup and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 
new covenant (diatheke, the Greek word, has this meaning), 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins” (Matt. 26: 
27,28). The constant remembrance, probably the constant 
repetition of these words at every meeting of the disciples to 
break bread, stamped them upon their minds indelibly. They 
were living under the New Covenant which Jeremiah had 
foretold. The book of the law belonged to the Old Covenant, 
and is so described by St. Paul in 2 Corinthians 3:14. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews gave yet grester prominence to the 
thought and to the phrase. Christ was the mediator of the 
New Covenant. In one remarkable, though difficult, passage, 
the new compact was represented, not as an agreement into 
which two parties enter as on equal terms, but as the gratu- 
itous assignment of an inheritance, the legacy left by Christ, 
and realized by and on his death, and so, according to what 
is as least a’natural and obvious interpretation of the passage, 
the word diatheke in this passage was taken as meaning not 
“covenant,” but “will” or “testament.” In the Greek 
church the term diatheke naturally kept its ground. In the 
West, Latin writers varied in their choice of an equivalent, 
and for a time Iastrwmentum, which embodied the covenant 
idea, kept its place side by side with Yestamenium. The 
great Latin fathers, however, from Tertullian onwards, 
adopted the latter, and finally it prevailed exclusively. It 
was natural, when the canon of Christian Scriptures was 
completed, that men should compare the two volumes of tiie 
sacred books of Christians and Israelites, and should speak 
of the former as the Books of the New Testament, of the 
latter as belonging to the Old. Soon with the natural ten- 
dency of language to abbreviated descriptions, the terms 
“Old” and “ New Testament” were used by themselves to 
describe the books so collected.— Professor Plumptre. 


HYMN- AND BIBLE- READING. 


THE BIBLE A SAFE GUIDE. 


A familiar metrical version of passages from the 119th 
Psalm, by Dr. Watts, is the following: 


How shall the young secure their hearts, 
And guard their lives from sin ? 

Thy word the choicest rules imparts 
To keep the conscience clean, 








When once it enters to the mind, 
It spreads such light abroad, 

The meanest souls instruction find, 
And raise their thoughts to God. 


’Tis like the sun, a heavenly light 
That guides us all the day ; 

And through the dangers of the night, 
A lamp to lead our way. 

The men that keep thy law with care, 
And meditate thy word, 

Grow wiser than their teachers are, 
And better know the Lord. 

Thy word is everlasting truth ; 
How pure is every page! 

That holy book shall guide our youth, 
And well support our age. 


Now, as Scripture explains and corroborates Scripture, 
there will be again in verifying the separate statements of 
this hymn from other portions of the Bible than the Psalm 
on which it is baséd. 


This hymn opens with a question of peculiar importance 
to the young: 
“ How shall the young secure their hearts ?” 

What special appeal for religion in the young does God 
make in his word? (See Eccles, 12: 1.) 

“ And guard their lives from sin.” 

Why need we be guarded against the dangers of sin? 
(Rom. 6: 23.) The next line answers the question as to the 
way of safety. 

“Thy word the choicest rules imparts.” 

What is the value of God’s word, the Bible, as a rule of 
character and of conduct? (2 Tim. 3: 16,17.) The hymn 
says there are rules here 

“To keep the conscience clean.” 

What did our Lord say to his disciples on this point ? 
(John 15: 3.) 

“ When once it enters to the mind—” 

How can the word of God be spoken of as entering the 
mind? (Heb. 4: 12.) 

“Tt spreads such light abroad.” 

What was the desire of our Lord for his disciples when he 
desired them to be enlightened and sanctified? (John 
17: 17.) 

“The meanest souls instruction find.” 
What are the words of David as to this? (Psa. 19: 7.) 
“ And raise their thoughts to God.” 

What was the command of Moses to Israel, with the intent 
to turn the thoughts of the young and the old to God? 
(Deut. 31: 12, 13.) 

This is the further description of the Bible in the 
hymn: 

“Tis like the sun, a heavenly light.” 

What does St. Paul say of the light of the gospel story of 

Jesus? (2 Cor. 4:6.) It is spoken of as a light 
“That guides us all the day.” 

What did God say to Joshua should be his daily guidance ? 
(Josh. 1 : 8.) 

“ And through the dangers of the night.” 

What are the words of St. Peter as to the light of the 
word “in a dark place”? (2 Pet. 1: 19.) 

“A lamp to lead our way.” 

What is Solomon’s comparison of the Bible and a lamp? 
(Prov. 6 : 23.) 

“The men that keep thy law with care.” 

What injunction did Moses give as to observing the divine 
law with the utmost care? (Deut. 4: 2.) 

“ And meditate thy word.” 

What is David’s description in this direction, of the godly 
man? (Psa. 1:2.) These men 

“ Grow wiser than their teachers are.” 

What says the prophet Jeremiah as to the wisdom of those 
who reject God’s word ? (Jer. 8: 9.) 

“ And better know the Lord.” 

What says the prophet Isaiah as to the true standard of 
knowledge? (Isa. 8: 26.) . 

“Thy word is everlasting truth.” 

What says St. Peter as to the enduring nature of God’s 
word? (1 Pet. 1: 24, 25.) 

“ How pure is every page!” 
Is this suggestion verified by Scripture? (Psa, 12: 6.) 
“That holy book shall guide our youth.” 

What was the injunction to young Timothy as to the word 

that had been taught him? (2 Tim. 3: 14, 15.) 
“ And well support our age.” 

What special promise of God in the Scriptures brings com- 
fort to the aged believer? (Isa. 46: 4.) 

At the conclusion of this exercise, the hymn as thus verified 


by Scripture may be sung—with the spirit as well as with the 
understanding. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


wit publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


History of the pipehense. By the Rev. J. A. W ‘lie, LL.D. Llustrated. 


12mo, » bp. xi 212. London and New York: li, Petter, Galpin, 
& Co, rice, $1.25. 


The Five Gateways of Baowledy. 
(New Edition,) 16mo, pp. 127 
& Co. Price, 75 cents, 


By George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
. London and New York: Macmillan 


waite Wings; a Yachting Romance. By William Black. 
by W. small, (Library edition.) i2mo, pp. 368. N 
& Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


Illustrated 
ew York: Harper 


The Christian in bis Relations to the Church, the World, and the Family. 
A course of lectures, By Daniel Moore, M.A. lémo, pp. 115. Londoa 
and New York: Casseli, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Four Centuries of English Letters: selections from the correspondence 
of one hundred and fifty writers, from the period of the Paston Let- 
ters to the present day. ited and arranged by W. Baptiste 
on 12mo, pp. xix, 573. New york: Harper & Brothers, rice, 

00, 


A Series of Character Sketches from Charles Dickens: Alfred Jingle, 
Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes, Sidney Carton, Little Dorrit, Pickwick: being 
fac-similes of original drawings by Fred Barn 
with descriptive text.) I 
Galpin, & Co. Price, $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Pride and Prejudice. A novel. 
brary.) 4to, pp. 59. 


(In portfolio, 
zondon and New York: Casseli, Petter, 


By Jane Austen. (Franklin Square Li- 
New York. Harper & Bro.bers. Price, licents, 


Two ofthe Name. By Col. Juan Lewis. (The Philadelphia Library.) 
4to, pp. %. Philadelphia: Joan Lewis. 625 Wainut Street. Price, 15 


cents. 

Modern France, 1514-1879. By Oscar Browning. eepa's Half Hour 
series. ) szmo, pp. 2i. New York: Harper Brothers, Price, 25 
eents., 

Clear Shining after Rain. A novel. By C. G. Hamilton. (Franklin 


Square Series.) 40, paper, pp. 62. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 15 cents. 


White Wings; a Yac ting Romance. By William Black. (Franklin 


Square Library. ) 4@to, paper, pp. 67. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 10 cent. 
—— Instructing Christian Home Reader; Part1. By the author of 


e.f-Lostructing Christian Home Primer. l2mo, pp. 82. St. Louis: 
Stepuen Paxson & Co. Prive, 10 cents. 


Some four years ago or more, there appeared the first 
volume of the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, by Dr. 
William Smith andSamuel Cheetham. It was intended, 
and properly serves, as a continuation of Smith’s well- 
known Dictionary of the Bible. Thefirst volume extended 
from A to L, filling 1,069 closely printed pages. The 
present volume, issued this year, completes the alphabet; 
its pages being numbered in continuance of the first 
volume. The scope of this dictionary, as to its matter, 
takes in everything pertaining to the early Christians 
and the early Christian church which is properly extra- 
biblical; in time it takes the limit fixed by Gibbon as 
that where the ancient ceases and the medisval begins; 
or, the reign of Charlemagne, The work of preparing 
the separate articles, in accordance with the plan of the 
large Dictionary of the Bible, was assigned to different 
men, each eminent in his special department, under the 
competent superintendence of the two editors. There is 
scarcely a topic which concerns the history, the practice, 
or the superstition of the early Christians, that is not 
touched upon here ; and in general, as was to be expected, 
treated with ability and accuracy. Taken alone, these 
two volume are a very respectable cyclopsdia of informa- 
tion about the early Christian churches and all their 
bei» gings. Their times and seasons, their symbols, their 
most frivclous matters as well as their most serious, 
from the cradle to the grave, are all to be traced out here 
with more light than is to be had in any previous work. 
The great works of Bingham in English, and those in 
French and Latin by authors less known in America, are 
left far behind by this work. Doubtless it would be easy 
to find places where this book would give no information: 
in treating of the Syriac lectionary, for instance, it 
scarcely gives tne alphabet of the subject; as any one 
who has looked into a manuscript lectionary sees imme- 
diately. But such a book is not to be judged by what it 
has not, or by what one would like to have init. It is 
crowded to the full with information .which cost the 
utmost labor and patience, and which has also made 
available the labors of former generations of scholars 
and workers. The spade of the antiquary has helped it, 
as well as the searcher of the library shelves. Besides 
all this, it is a marvel of cheapness, (2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xiv, 1069; x, 991. Hartford: The J. B. Burr Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, $7.50.) 





There is much material for thought in Mr. Sheldon 
Amos’s Political and Legal Remedies for War. Mr. Amos 
is a London specialist whose able work on The Science 
of Law, previously republished in this country, has made 
him known to American readers. His political and 
social philosophy, as shown in these pages, is both 
of a thoughtful and a practically helpful order. In 
successive chapters he argues that the abolition of 
war is not an idle dream, for personal combats are 
passing from existence, while the progress of civiliza- 
tion is all against war,—by the spread of intelligence, 
the publication of accounts of the horrors of battle, the 
increase of international co-operation, and still more by 





the inculcation of religious principles. Mr, Amos, 
having considered some leading causes of modern wars 
proceeds to discuss the chief political and legal remedies 
for war in a grave and yet hopeful tone, and with full 
command of his subject. The book has a good index. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 254. New York: Harper & Prothers. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Among the many books which contemporary discus- 
sions on child-culture have given to the public, place must 
be made for The Rescue of Child-soul, a Study of the 
Possibilities of Childhood, for Parents, Pastors and 
Teachers, and all lovers of Childhood, by the Rev. W. F- 
Crafts. It has many wise suggestions, and a large collec- 
tion of the wise and pertinent things said by and about 
children. (12mo, cloth, pp. 156. London: Sunday- 
school Union.) a 

A very pleasant story, based on school life on the 
California coast, is given by Mrs. Margaret Hosmer in 
Chumbo’s Hut, or, The Laguna School. It tells of the 
efforts of a neglected, hard-tempered boy to win his way 
up totruth and right. (16mo, cloth, pp. 232. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of debeenenrnars Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

8. C. Griggs & Co,, Chicago, announce for early publica- 
tion British Thought and Thinkers, by Professor George 
8. Morris, of Johns Hopkins University, one of the most 
competent of American students of philosophy ; a Manual 
of Classical Literature, by Charles Morris; and a new 


: | edition, price $1.50 a volume, of the books of Professor 


William Mathews. 





Mr. George Bancroft expects to complete his History 
of the United States (which is to close with the beginning 
of the constitutional period, in 1879) in October of the 
present year. He began work on the history in 1825, at 
the age of twenty-five. The venerable Dr. John G. 
Palfrey, now in his eighty-fifth year, is at work on the 
fifth and last volume of his History of New England. 


To the Franklin Square Library of Harper & Brothers 
has been added*Jane Austen’s old-fashioned novel of 
Pride and Prejudice, which is still worth reading for its 
common sense, its quaint attractiveness of style, and a 
certain placid interest to be found in its pages.——lIn the 
Half Hour Series of the same publishers has been issued 
a brief popular account of Modern France, by Mr. Oscar 
Browning. 


The first number of a new bi-monthly review, to be 
“ devoted to the science, the art, the philosophy, and the 
history of education,” is to be published in Boston in 
September. The new review will be entitled Education, 
and each number will contain one hundred octavo pages. 
Its editor will be Mr. T. W. Bicknell, of The New 
England Journal of Education, who will aim to give it a 
high character, both in its articles and in its list of con- 
tributors. Among those who will write for the first 
number are President McCosh, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Prof. E. 8. Joynes, and the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, a specially competent English writer on education. 
The first number will contain a steel engraving of the 
late Dr. Barnas Sears. Among those announced to con- 
tribute to future numbers are President Eliot and ex- 
president Hill of Harvard, ex-president Hopkins of 
Williams, President Porter of Yale, Professor March of 
Lafayette, Professor Harkness of Brown University, 
General John Eaton, Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Mr. James 
L. Hughes, and Canon Farrar. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 








Vermont, state, at Rutland_...........-. September or October 
Maine, state, at Brunswick-. .....---.--.----..---- Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster_.-.-.-....-.-- Ovtober 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Portland...................... October 13, 14 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester_..........-... Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence................ Nov. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden---.-....-.....-.---- Nov. 16-18 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A second annual conference of Sunday-school super- 
intendents and teachers, and others interested in Sunday- 
school work, was held in Melbourne, Australia, June 21. 
The Canterbury (New Zealand) Sunday-school Union 
holds a monthly committee meeting and annual conven- 
tions, 

—Statistics presented at the Knox County (Ill.) Sunday- 
school convention, held at Abingdon, August 10 and 11, 





showed the number of schools to be 113, of which forty- 


, | Six meet in the morning, thirty-two at noon, and thirty- 


five in the afternoon; seventy-six keep open all the yeas ; 
ninety-seven use the Iniérnational lessons; twenty-four 
hold teachers’ meetings; nineteen hold Sunday-school 
or young people’s prayer meetings; and seventy-five 
have reviews. Some schools report all their members 
pledged to total abstinence ; about two thousand signed 
the pledge last year. Two hundred and fifty additions to 
the churches were made during the year. There are, in 
all, 1,226 officers: and teachers; 9,244 scholars; and an 
average attendance of 6,726. 


—The Barbour County (Ga.) Sunday-school conven- 
tion held its first regular session at Clayton, August 12 
and 13. Forty-four delégates were in attendance. The 
reports from the schools indicated an average attendance 
of more than half the number on the rolls. Most of the 
schools use the International lessons; and some which 
have not done 80, are about to adopt them. Among the 
practical topics discussed was that of keeping the schools 
open the year around. One speaker said: “‘ The fact was 
made known at our recent state convention, that nearly 
all, if not all, of our schools using the International les- 
sons, are also open the year round. This is a strong 
argument both for the International lessons and for ever- 
green Sunday-schools.” Another said: “ Business men do 
not close their stores and offices during the dull season, and 
Sunday-schools should not be closed. If wedismiss our 
schools in the winter, we lose both the scholar and the 
good gained in thesummer. Theinfluence of closing our 
schools is pernicious.” Two other speakers urged that the 
keeping the schools open depended upon the fidelity 
of superintendents, teachers, and parents, and upon the 
weekly teachers’ meeting. 


—A Cape Town (Africa) correspondent of The London 
Christian writes that the first undenominational Sunday- 
school conference ever held in South Africa met at Stel- 
lenbosch, about thirty miles from Cape Town, June 28 
and 29. It was held in connection with the Sunday- 
school Centenary, but it is hoped to hold a convention 
annually hereafter. The correspondent writes: “ Most 
of the schools held special services for the children on 
Sunday afternoon. On Monday there was a picnic about 
two miles from Stellenbosch station. In the evening a 
prayer meeting, long to be remembered by many who 
were present, was held in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, presided over by Mr. Knill, the 
superintendent of the school. On Tuesday there was an 
early prayer meeting at eight o’clock, and the conference 
was opened at half-past eight. The proceedings through- 
out were carried on in both Dutch and English, the 
principal remarks being translated from the one language 
to the other. Papers were read or addresses given on the 
following subjects: ‘The true aim of Sunday-schools,’ 
‘The wants of the Sunday-school,’ ‘The Sunday-school 
in its relation to the home, the church, and gospel- 
preaching,’ ‘The Sunday-school in America and in 
England,’ ‘Prayer in connection with the Sunday- 
school,’ ‘The true Sunday-school teacher,’ and ‘How 
to teach the infant classes.’ In the evening a tea meet- 
ing was held, when the subject of a Sunday-school Union 
for South Africa was discussed, and a provisional com- 
mittee elected, who should meet shortly in Cape Town to 
take the necessary steps to form one.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—In the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Pennsylvania, 
which comprises Philadelphia County and four adjoining 
counties, there are 2,700 Sunday-school teachers and 
28,157 scholars. The amount paid for Sunday-school 
support, during the past year, was $16,749 05; and the 
schools themselves raised $2,790.32. Fifty-eight Sunday- 
schools (out of schools in 122 parishes) have buildings of 
their own. 

—The Sunday-school of the Congregational Church at 
Rootstown, Ohio, celebrated a harvest festival on Sunday, 
August 15. Thesubject for the day was “The harvest ;” 
the pulpit was decorated with flowers, fruit, and grain. 
In the morning the pastor, the Rev. L. F. Bickford, 
preached a sermon to the Sunday-school on “ Honoring 
God with the first-fruits of the harvest ;” and in the even- 
ing the Sunday-school had an appropriate concert exer 
cise, prepared by the pastor. 

—A Dakota correspondent—a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union—writes that Sunday- 
school work in that territory “starts out very encour- 
agingly for the fall campaign. There will be double the 
number of county conventions held in south-eastern 
Dakota, ever held before. Four leading denominations 
are pushing their work to the utmost, here, this year, 
New towns are starting up every few days, and are visited 
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| The Heathen Woman’s Friend, has a subscription list of 
| 13,388, whilst its work literally encircles the globe. The 
| Woman’s Board of Missions, Congregational, received 
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reformatory, and the town of Wilton has given a tract of 
land for its use. 


—Germany is adopting the inebriate asylum system. 








by a missionary and a vnion Sunday-school is soon 
organized.” 
—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 





in northern New York reports three new Sunday-schools 
planted in the town of Dickinson ; also a town Sunday- 
school teachers’ association. These measures are exciting 
much opposition. In one district a vote has been passed 
instructing the trustee of the town school to lock its doors 
against all religious meetings ;—some, heads of families, 
declaring that they would rather see the schoolhouse 
burned than opened for such meetings. The last Sun- 
day-school organized in this town is one of the best, 
already numbering over fifty scholars. In the southern 
part of St. Lawrence County, New York, small Sunday- 
schools are now held at nearly all available points. 


MISSIONS. 

—A general view of the various fields of missions, 
throughout the world, was presented by Mr. Henry K. 
Carroll, in a recent lecture at Chautauqua. Mr. Carroll 
noted a steady increase both in the number of societies 
and in the amount of their receipts, there being eighty- 
five societies now, against eighty ten years ago. Of the 
existing societies, thirty-five are in America, twenty-five 
in the British Empire, and twenty-five on the Continent. 
Over fifty societies have been organized within the past 
half-century. The aggregate revenue of all the societies 
is about $7,000,000 annually, which sum varies little 
year by year. Of this sum a little more than half is 
raised by British societies, five of which raised over $3,000,- 
000 in 1879. The two Church of England societies—the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and the Church Missionary Society—received 
$1,900,000. The American societies receive about $2,- 
000,000 a year, and the Continental societies about 
$1,000,000. In his estimates Mr. Carroll includes foreign 
missionary societies only, not including home missionary, 
Bible, and tract societies. The annual total of all mis- 
sionary expenditures, at home and abroad, he thinks 
would not fall below $15,000,000, , 

—At Hellmuth Ladies’ College, London, Province of 
Ontario, there is a missionary association among the 
teachers and students, formed in 1872. Its design is to 
acquaint the students with missionary enterprises, and to 
train them to take an intelligent and practical share in 
missionary work. A circular of information, issued by 
the association, says: “The course of procedure com- 
prises two main principles: the supply of correct and 
interesting information in regard to the various missions 
in which the Church of Christ is engaged; and the 
encouragement of small, frequent, and systematic pecu- 
niary and other contributions for their support and 
advancement. The basis of the society is the college 
Sunday-school, the entire body of pupils being divided 
into classes. Each class adopts the name of one of the 
apostles, or some eminent missionary, also choosing some 
passage of Holy Scripture as its peculiar text or motto. 
In every class a weekly collection is made at the close of 
the Sunday-school lesson. This is kept by the treasurer 
of the class until the monthly meeting, when, having 
been placed in an envelope bearing the name and motto 
of the class, and the amount, it is handed to the presi- 
dent ; he transfers it to the committee, who transact all 
subsequent business. Weekly meetings are held by the 
committee, who collect subscriptions from absent mem- 
bers, receive payment for needlework executed for the 
benefit of the society, arrange the distribution of funds, 
and draw up the reports for the monthly meetings.” 
Missionary meetings are held on the first Sunday of each 
month, at which bishops and other clergymen of emi- 
nence are often present. At each meeting an address on 
some missionary topic is given, and papers are read, 
descriptive of missionary incidents or biography. The 
association has raised contributions amounting, in all, to 
$2,301.51. 

—In an article on Women in Organifations, printed in 
The Atlantic Monthly for September, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells presents these statistics of women’s work in some 
missionary and temperance organizations: “The relig- 
ious organizations of women are not nearly so many 
as they will be when every denomination welcomes 
women into its pulpit; but there are two or three which 
are conspicuous examples of organizing power. The 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society was started py 
women, and organized and carried on by women alone, 
save a gentleman for auditor in most of the branches. It 
is not, like other denominational societies, auxiliary to the 
general society of the church, but is entirely independent 
in all matters of finance and real management. It has 
headquarters in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Atlanta, and its organ, 
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$5,000 in its first year; and in 1879, $74,127 30. Ithas 20 
branches, 885 auxiliaries, 560 mission circles, and supports 
76 missionaries and nearly 90 Bible women and teachers, 
and 80schools. The board works through Sanday-schools, 
committees, auxiliary societies, mission circles, publica- 
tions, and weekly-pledge systems, and is probably the 
largest organization of women in the United States. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church held its decennial session last April, in 
Cincinnati. It supports over one hundred missionaries ; 
and last year it had a regular income of $117,000, besides 
a decennial thank-offering of $19.353. Other denomina- 
tions have similar organizations, but on a much smaller 
scale, as the one established by the Unitarian conference 
a year ago at Saratoga. Where shall the great temperance 
movement be placed—one of the most wonderful episodes 
on record, but which has yet to prove its possibility of 
continued march of empire? This organization is thesober 
second thought of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade of 
1878-74. The praying bands, ‘earnest,impetuous,inspired,’ 
became the unions, ‘firm, patient, and persevering.’ 
There are probably more than 1,117 auxiliary unions (of 
which Ohio counts the most), with a membership of 
26,590 ; 307 juvenile organizations, with a membership 
of 57,997; 79 reading-rooms and Friendly Inns, The 
plan of work embraces three divisions: First, evangelistic, 
including meetings of all kinds in churches, theatres, 
prisons, and almshouses ; and amongst all kinds of people, 
whites, Indians, Chinese, and colored persons; and the 
advocacy of the use of unfermented wine at communion. 
Secondly, moral suasion, including juvenile temperance 
work in homes, societies, and school-meetings, temper- 
ance restaurants ; the enlistment of corporations and em- 
ployers in requiring total abstinence in their employees ; 
saloon visiting, temperance pledges and petitions, etc. 
And thirdly, legal suasion, embracing work in effecting 
temperance legislation and information in regard to it 
and the liquor traffic. The finances are raised by weekly 
one-cent subscriptions, every auxiliary union being con- 
nected with the state society, and that in turn with the 
national union. There is no cause in which enthusiasm 
and hard labor are so wonderfully combined ; prayer is 
their guide in all their planning and performing. The 
expenses of the national union for 1879 were $731.48, and 
the receipts $1,218. But thousands of dollars are con- 
tributed by local unions for work within their own state, 
of which no account is made in the treasurer’s report of 
the national union; as, for instance, in Massachusetts, 
where $4,850.09 were received, and $4,375.44 expended, 
in 1879. In all the list of officers there is not a man’s 
name. Women are here proved to be economical and 
successful financiers.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Dr. B. W. Richardson, the well-known scientist and 
writer on temperance, is president of the British Medical 
Temperance Association, which now has two hundred 
and thirty-five members, as against ninety-one, last 
year, 

—Free ice-water vans have lately been drawn through 
the tenement-house quarters of New York. These vans 
are supported by the Business Men’s Moderation Society, 
which has this year supported free ice-water fountains in 
several parts of New York. 


—There has lately been formed a Kentucky State 
Temperance Alliance, with a central committee and sub- 
ordinate committees in every congressional district, 
county, and precinct in the state. The meeting at which 


it was formed was the largest temperance gathering 
ever held in Kentucky. 


—Superintendent Spicer, of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada, has issued a circular for the Grand Trunk 
Railway Temperance Association, in which he speaks in 
the highest terms, after four years’ experience, of total 
abstinence pledges among railway employees. He asks, 
in behalf of the mutual welfare of employers and 
employees, that those who have pledged, renew for 


twelve months, and that those who have not, pledge 
now. 


—Among those who have interested themselves in the 
enterprise of establishing, at Wilton, Connecticut, a 
reformatory for inebriate women, are Bishops Harris, 
Foss, and Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Bishop Starkey, of the Episcopal diocese of Northern 
New Jersey, Cardinal McCloskey, Governor McClellan 
of New Jersey, and ex-governor Joel Parker of the 
same state. About $50,000 have been secured for the 





At a recent meeting of physicians at Hamburg, it was 
determined to attach to the establishment at Lintorf a 
spacious establishment for the reception of drunkards in 
higher positions in society, in which every appliance for 
their comfort and improvement should be supplied. 
This has accordingly been done, and the payment has 
been fixed at one hundred and fifty shillings per month 
for the first class, and one hundred per month for the 
second class of patients. 


—The Philadelphia Sunday Breakfast Association, 
started in 1878, has since been supported by voluntary 
contributions of money and material. There havg been 
given out, since its organization, 94,400 rolls, 5,782 
pounds of meat, 890 pounds of coffee, 1,270 pounds 
of sugar, and 1,430 quarts of milk. 22,298 persons 
have been fed, of whom 3,586 have taken the tem- 
perance pledge. After breakfast, an hour is spent in 
religious exercise, at which most of those who have been 
fed remain. This charitable work is located in a dis- 
used church building on Vine Street, near Eighth. 


—tThe Rev. Dawson Burns, an English clergyman and 
temperance worker who lately visited the United States, 
gave, during his visit, some information concerning 
temperance work in Great Britain. The first definite 
organization of temperance work was in 1829 ; but before 
that time there had been many famous men who had 
made a practice of total abstinence, and advocated it. 
For years, the temperance organization in England only 
required a pledge of abstinence from ardent spirits. It 
permitted the drinking of wines and fermented liquors, 
By degrees, pledges were given binding those who took 
them to abstain from drinking spirits and from entering 
public houses for the purpose of drinking anything. 
Other societies pledged their members not to drink more 
than a pintofbeerinaday. After many such expedients, 
it was found that the only safe way was to abstain from 
all intoxicants. Besides other organizations, there are 
two national ones, the British Temperance League and the 
National Temperance League. The latter works mainly 
among the upper, middle, and higher classes. There are 
also the Scottish Temperance League, the Irish Temper- 
ance League, various district unions or leagues, and local 
societies throughout the wholeland. Forchildren thereare 
Bands of Hope in every district, with senior and junior sec- 
tions. The churches have their temperance societies also, 
and prominent among them now are those of the Church of 
England. The United Kingdom Alliance, organized to 
promote political action, has seen, this year, Sir Wil- 
fred Lawson’s local option bill passed, and also the bill 
clossing public houses in England and Wales on Sunday. 


—It was stated by speakers at the National Prohibi- 
tion Convention at Cleveland that the first original tem- 
perance work was the Massachusetts Convention in 1825, 
The first national convention was in 1838, and was at- 
tended by delegates from twenty states. The convention 
pronounced the manufacture of intoxicating drinks an 
immorality. The next convention in 1836 adopted total 
abstinence as its basis. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that a recent writer in The Christian Worker, of 
New Vienna, Ohio, reprints an editorial article first issued 
in 1818 in The Philanthropist, a Friends’ journal edited 
by Charles Osborn. This early article says: “This odious 
practice [of using intoxicating liquors] has become so 
common ... that, notwithstanding the conduct of such as 
are habituated to it is disgusting in the extreme, and in 
every sense of the word degrading to the dignity of 
human nature, it would seem, comparatively speaking, 
that but little exertion is made to awaken the public to 
a sense of the evils resulting from it. It is true that in 
some particular places associations for the purpose of 
guarding against its contaminating influence have been 
formed; and in others, individuals, who have the welfare 
of the community at heart, are endeavoring to arrest its 
psogress and prevent its encroachments upon the peace 
and happiness of society. But when we consider to 
what an extent this shameful custom is carried, how 
pernicious is its tendency, how fatal it is to the welfare 
of individuals and of families, it seems truly astonishing 
that no greater exertions are made to check its opera- 
tions. . . . Can nothing, then, be done to mitigate the 
evils arising from this source ?—cannot some measure be 
adopted that will tend to discourage the excessive and 
unnecessary use of ardent spirits, and pave the way for a 
reformation in the conduct of a large portion of the 
people in our country? This is an important matter, 
and merits the serious consideration of every person that 
feels an interest in his country’s welfare; and it is to be 
hoped that it will claim the attention of every reflecting 
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mind. The writer in The Christian Worker 
claims that Mr. Osborn’s editorial is evi- 
dence that “ fifteen years prior to what is 
regarded as the beginning of the modern 
temperance movement, there were pioneers 
who saw and proclaimed that the use of 
ardent spirits has a direct tendency to 
demoralize and corrupt the minds of its 
votaries, and prove the ruin, temporal 
and eternal, of thousands,’ 


GENERAL. 


—Mr. McAll’s Protestant religious work 
in Paris continues to attract general inter- 
est in England and America, The Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, who has this summer 
made a study of the man and his work, 
has been writing-on the subject in recent 
numbers of The Christian Intelligencer. 
One characteristic noted is that Mr. 
McAIl’s methods are very elastic—libra- 
ries, soup kitchens, savings-banks, and 
lectures being among the means used. He 
had four stations in Paris in 1872, eight 
in 1873, eleven in 1874, seventeen in 1875, 
nineteen in 1876, twenty-two in 1877, and 
twenty-three in 1878. Some disreputable 
quarters of Paris are said to have been 
materially improved by this new work, 
which has now been extended by others to 
Lyons and Marseilles. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. O. E. Daggett, who died 
suddenly, September 1, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was the pastor of the Hon. Henry 
P, Haven, at the time of the latter’s death. 
Before his settlement at New London he 
was for some years pastor of the Yale 
College Church. Yet earlier he was a pas- 
tor at Canandaigua, New York, where 
Mr. L. B. Tousley, widely known as a 
Sunday-school missionary and advocate, 
resided, 

+-Mr. Chalres F. Richardson, who has 
for several years been an associate editor 
of The Sunday School Times, and before 
that was literary editor of The Indepen- 
dent, bas now connected himself with the 
editorial department of the American Book 
Exchange in New York. This is certainly 
an acquisition to the American Book Ex- 
change. Mr. Richardson has no superior, 
of his years, in this country, in familiarity 
with literature ; nor is his critical judg- 
ment inferior to his knowledge within the 
range of his studies. His Primer of Ameri- 
can Literature has no peer in its field, 
Everywhere and always Mr. Richardson is 
actuated by a lofty purpose and a refined 
taste ; and whatever he may prepare for or 
commend to the publie will be that which 
he conscientiously deems worthy and de- 
sirable. 


—It is a remarkable fact, that since 
arrangements were begun for the meeting 
of the Pan Presbyterian Council in Phila- 
delphia, the three Americans selected for 
the most prominent representative posi- 
tions at the opening of the council have 
been removed by death. The Rev. Dr. E. 
R. Beadle, chairman of the local com- 
mittee of arrangements, was first taken. 
Then the Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, who 
was to have made the address of welcome, 
passed away. And now the Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, who was appointed to 
preach the opening sermon is dead, Dr. 
Adams was one af the most graceful and 
polished speakers and writers in the Pres- 
byterian Church. He was long a success- 
ful pastor in New York City; and later 
was president, and professor of sacred 
rhetoric, of Union Theological Seminary, 
The father of Dr. William Adams—Dr. 
John Adams—was for many years princi- 
pal of Phillips Academy, at Andover, 


Mass, After he was seventy years old he 
went west, and became a Sunday-school 


that Stephen Paxson first became a well- 
known and efficient ee RP worker 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 
BY THE REV. E. R, DRAKE, 


The meetings for prayer have now fully 

commenced, Thisisthethirdday. Every- 

thing is moving as those desired and ex- 

pected, who have spent much time and 

prayer in the preliminary arrangements. 

To entertain three or four hundred per- 

sons for ten days, in a small town, where 

there is but one hotel, and no public con- 

veyance to and from depot and meetings, 

is quite an undertaking. Few men except 

Mr. Moody would have thought the thing 

possible. He believed it possible, and is 

succeeding in the undertaking. The new 

school building, which has been completed 

but a few days, and has eating and sleep- 

ing capacity for above a hundred, is being 

run as a hotel. The building known as 

“ Recitation Hall,’’—the first Moody school 

building—completedanore than a year ago, 

is being used as a dormitory, with sleeping 
accommodations for about twenty-five. 

Four tents are pitched on the grounds,— 
two large and two small ones,—having pos- 
sible accommodations for more than a hun- 
dred. Improvised carriage facilities seem to 
beabundant. The school carriage, which is 
not a hack that will hold just four, but an 

omnibus, which regularly seats twenty or 
twenty-five, and capable of indefinite 
expansion in an emergency, is run to the 
trains and meetings. And other carriages 
are in constant service. 

There is not a crowd in attendance as 
yet, only about two hundred persons from 
outside. If I know the desire of the one 
who projected the meetings, this feature of 
them is gratifying rather than otherwise, 
Many well-known persons are present, in- 
cluding Professor Moxey and wife of 
Edinboro’, Scotland; and Miss Ferguson of 
South Africa. Mr. Sankey and Mr, George 
©. Needham are expected. 

Three regular meetings are held daily: 
one in the morning at the new school 
building, at nine o’clock; one at three, 
and again at eight, in the Congregational 
Church. These meetings continue about 
two hours each. After the morning meet- 
ing, there are little gatherings of three or 
four or more persons each in the tents 
and groves, and in the rooms of the build- 
ing. 

The meetings are commencing with re- 
markable tenderness. There are already 
visible indications of the presence of God’s 
spirit with power. On Thursday a general 
desire was expressed for Mr. Moody to 
preach two or three sermons at the com- 
mencement of the series of meetings, on 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. Mr. Pente- 
cost, in a few appropriate words, brought 
the subject before the convention, and 
found the desire to be universal. So Mr, 
Moody preaches this afternoon and even- 
ing on this subject. Lastevening Mr. Moody 
led the meeting himself, taking for his sub- 
ject ‘‘ Humility.” There was deep solem- 
nity and heart-searching. The meeting this 
morning was one of the manifest power of 
the Holy Ghost.» Many were in tears. 
Mr. Moody remarked that it was one of 
the most blessed meetings that he ever 
attended. 

Letters expressive of sympathy with the 
call, and pledging daily prayer for God’s 
blessing on the convention, have come in 
from all parts of the land, from Maine to 
Texas; some from Canada, and even from 
Cuba; telegrams and letters of sympathy, 
also, from Great Britain. These are from 
Christian Associations, colleges, female 
seminaries, churches, camp-meetings, fe- 
male prayer-meetings, also from individual 
clergymen and laymen, from invalids, from 
the aged, and from well-nigh every class 





missionary. 


It was through his labors 


noticeable how large a proportion of these 
letters are from clergymen of the different 
evangelical denominations. The writer of 
this article has had charge of these letters 
for the purpose of arranging them, and 
this fact is very noticeable. The requests 
for prayer have been coming in, in great 
numbers, for days, from every direction,— 
north, south, east, and west. None have 
been presented as yet, as Mr. Moody feels 
that all present need first to pray for them- 
selves, and to draw very near to God, be- 

fore they attempt to intercede for others. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion. 


I, L. Oragin & Oo., “16 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays ——” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Parents should notice advertisement of ‘Select 
ed Boarding School for Young Ladies, Auburn, 
Features of speciai interest. 


Parents, in buying children’s shoes, ask for those 
with A.&S. T.Co’s Black Tip upon them. They will 
outwear any shoe, adding to the beaut — even the 
finest. A.3S.'I'. Co. always on front of up 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, 
of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Chay 
TRUMBULL, editor of The Sunday School Times. 





This book aims to show a good superintendent just 
what to do in every department of his work, and just 
how to doit, which, moreover, proves that all this 
can be done, because it has been done. 


[From The Westmmster Teacher. | 


“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath-schools. 
didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better. . Others than 
superintendents will be velped by this book. Wecom- 
mend it to atl of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying. 
[| From The Sunday School Magazine. | 

* The sensible and simple methods employed by this 
wies and good man are used by the author to ilius- 
wrete the ee aod duties of the yee ap eng cee 
work e narrative is interesting, and the lessons 
drawn from it by the experienced and facile pen of 
Mr. Trumbull are exceedingly instructive.” 


[From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive os as of the International Sunday-school Con- 
vent 
‘This book should be in the library of every Sun- 

day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 

worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 
the book to every ‘superintendent and teacher who is 
laboring in such a field, and its perusal should lead to 
the muitiplication of such schools; while every worker 
in ‘A City Sunday-school’ will also be practically 
helped by the chapter on that topic. To advanced 
workers und all desiring to increase the efficiency of 
their Sunday -school, the chapter on ‘ Methods and 

Helps’ will be the centre of interest. The book is 

worthy alike of its subject and author. I know of no 

better manual on the Sunday -school work than 

‘A Model Superincendent,’ and I heartily commend it 

to all fellow-workers in the Lord’s vineyard.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


zents Wanted for the. ATOR 


BIBLE GOMMENTATO 


Emovodies best reenlts of latest research. Bright and read- 
able, 45 Illustr ations. Many new features. Solis te wall 
slassess Low in price(Only @8.75.) Extra term 

BRADLEY, Garrerson & Co., 66 N.4th St. ‘Philadel’s, Pa. 


THE WONANZA FOR BOOK- AGENTS 
is selling our two splendidly iWustrated books, Lire of 
written by his 7 life- 
long_ friend. ripe. 
J. W. FORNE 
(an ont tetr of national fama highly onternee i 
Hancock, the ARFIEL press; also Life or 


by his coprete ss. 
Fl armsand per 
iriend, Gen. 1 8. 
BRISBIN an author of wide celebrity), also strongly 
th official, immensely pular, sellin; 
over i 10,000 yak] wok! 1! Agents making hi aday! Ou 


fits r best books and terms, address quick 
HUBBARD BOS. 723 Destaes St. Phila., Pa. 


iE NCYCLOPADIA s= 
TIQUETTE BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete and reliable 
work on Etiquette and Business and Social Forms. It 
tells how to perform all the various duties of life, and 
how to ap r to the best advantage on all occasions. 
Agents anted.—Send for circulars awn © a 
tull description of the work and extra terms to 

Address National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 





E 
mo akes Each, New, Authentic, Complete, 
Fine Illustrations, The Fastest Selling Books of the Day. 


LIFE OF GIN. SAnrocosm,” 
EAN COCE., 

BEST BOOKS. (7 LIBERAL TERMS. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 

For fall deseription & terms, Address, at onee, J.C. MeCURDY & Co, 
Patan’, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Cacao, ILu.; Sr. Loum, Mo 
} TNT) P) AGENTS f Object 
WwW A N I E | Teaching Bibie Dr r. S 


Vincent says it’s “ The Best.” Send for Ph. and 
terms. 








and condition of Christian people. It is 








FOURTH QUARTER. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for October, 
November, and December is ready for subscrib- 
ers. It contains a colored map of “ The Lands 
of the Patriarchs” and “ The Land of Bond- 
age,” @ ae picture of “‘ Beer-sheba: The 
neighborhood of Isaac’s Home,”’ the text of the 
International lessons, 
home readings, parallel passages, Bible dic- 
tionary , ® quarterly review, a respon- 
sive review exercise, an order of service, @ 
Christmas service, and eight pages of ap- 
propriate music. The eleved a alone 
is worth the price of the whole book. The Quar- 
terly will be sent by mail at the following 
rates: Single copy, one year (four numbers), 
20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars 3 
single copies (one quarter), 5 cents each; 
200 copies or over to one address, for one 
school, 18 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 
copies or over to one address, for one school, 
16 dollars per hundred a year. No charge 
for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate. A specimen 
copy will be sent free to any superintendent 
or teacher requesting it. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


RUBY HAMILTON; or, 
Lights in the Windows, 


By Marie Oliver. ... ......ccccoc....c..2cc00e $1.50 


notes and questions, 


A delightful new story by a new author. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., ; 
82 Franklin Street, Boston. = 


Temperance Lesson Leaves. 


The National Temperance Society has just issued a 
new Temperance Lesson Leaf for the use of Sunday- 
schools the last Sunday in September, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Vow of the Nazarite.” It contains Texts, Questions, 
Illustrations, Notes. Responsive Readings, Primary 
Lessons, Hymns,etc. Four pages. Price, 50 cents per 
hundred. Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York City. 


(BR ISTIE'S ‘OLD ORGAN mailed for 10 cts. J. 8. 
} Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 29 Rose St., New York. 


~ SHORTHAND & 


Can be taught by mail with perfect satisfac- 
tion to the pupil; but you must have a com- 
agen teacher and a practical system. Send 

circular of terms, or for other information. 
Harry Angell, 254 Fourth ee N.Y. City, 
AGENTS WANTED to sell the Life o 


GEN. JAS. A. GARFIELD 


By his comrade in arms, GEN. J.S. BRISRIN. 

plete, authentic, low-priced. FULLY LLLUS® wa. 
rositively the best and cheapest book. None other aff- 
cial. Seud 50e. at once for outtit. We give the BEST 
TrRMS. Act quick, and you can coin money 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


Alpha Dustless Blackboard Crayons. 
Reund andsquare. White, clean, dustless. Send for 
sampie. Our new catalogues of educational and useful 
ees, coekalntes 184 pages and over 300 faa 
to an t-paid, tor 25 cents in sta 

BA “PIA 'T & CO., General School Vornishers, 
9 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


1. CHURCH LAMPS. 


All the pmpnaeet ete. A free. 


*% South Second Street. 
Philadelphia. 


tara OFFER! Ser ORGAN te. 





Ww Srrentes 6 se 
ras cD. Tite t id AC APALOGOE ree. 
fi aa rate " 

CE WA TERS S & CO.,826 Bw ny, N.Y-e < 


a 14-STOP ORGANS, 


a book, and music, boxed and shipped, only 485. 00. 
New ‘Pianos, $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see his midsummer offer, illustrated, 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEatTTy, Washington, N. J. 


MARSH’S CYLINDER BED 


FOOT LATHE! 






2 & This isa new malthe, 
S & and on a new plan, hav- 
% 5S ing a Cylinder Bed, whic h 
= $ ismuchmore simple and 
< 2, convenient than the old 
. o’style. It has attachments 
‘& for Circular and Scroll 
© @ Sawing, and for Bracket 
si &. Moulding. New, novel, 
2 ae = and the best invented 
Si © As and 
a en yv the 
BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY ( co. Battle Creek, Mich 


ing altham a 


Except cap over movement, 
which is nickel. Considering 
i time and quality, this is the best 
ta Watch ever offer’d for the money, 


to any address, 
privilege to examine, but our cus-| 
tomers will find it less expensive 
: to send us money ($12) b: vy regis- 
“ tered mail or postoffice ed er, and 
ion receipt ame will forward watch ordered, at our risk 
land expense, and if not approve ed on sight, can return it t« 
us and we will refund the money, 
Catalogue containing prices of more expensive watches, 
land other goods, ery on application. Address 


Wm. Kendrick & Son, 


110 Fourth Ave , LOUISVILLE, KY. 
a@~ When writing, mention this paper.“@a 











BANK BEARD. 
crayon cartoonist 
the 8. 8S.) in his wonde: 


the famous ambidextrous 
author of The Blackboard in 
1 Chalk-Talk ; the auaveloss 


and picturesque illusion, * Cremation,”’ or a beau 
girl ned alive; talented children in interesting 
8) ities; grand organ concert and other attractions. 


meee popes drawing room entertainment for re- 
UL PRIMIER’S, Masonic Temple 





W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


Ba 8 St. and 6th Ave., New York, every evening, an 
Tuesday and Saturday afternoons. 








September 11, 1880.] 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
3 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Re-opens sept aa 22 with increased adv antages in 
Englisn ang Fi even. Boerding pops limited. 

EK. H. SUPPLEE, A.M., Principal. — 

Ameen Uy STREET SEMINARY. 

J Miss B Pyeng and Miss age Nef, =! Principals. 
This oldest and largest Boarding and School in 
Philadelphia _ will commence its. Thirty rst year at 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, Septembe 


HAVEPFORD. COLLEGE, Saveckrd College P.O., 

Thomas Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 
miles from ea pee 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars: address eae Allen ©, Liane jretect 


PHILADELPHIA _ 


SCHOOL | OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


Cor, Broad and Master Streets, 
will rooney Sept. 13. E.CROA ASDALE Principal. 
JAMES 2 is CLAGHORN, President. 
iOH ARTAIN, Vice-President. 
F. O. HORSTMANN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 S. :  airteent St. 
Re- opened Sep. 13th. % Ww. RES, D.D., Principa 


% s —= ex pense 


PER QUARTER, isle necessa 
for young men and boys, hey IA (Pa.) 
ACADEMY AN GYMNASI r illustrated 
circular, address SWITHIN C, Al lh A.M.., 
(Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa., or call o1 
the principal, at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia 
Wednesdays, from 10 to 4 o’clock. his A emy has 
testimonials from Bayard Taylor, Hon. Fernand 
Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, Rev. J. A. Childs, D.D., 
and many other patrons. Students admitted at any 
time. No examination requisite for admission. 
378 YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY 
Norristown. Pa., begins September 14. Patro 
»le desiring their sons thoroughly pre- 
eas 4 a usiness. 
N W. LOCH, Ph. D., Principal. — 
OME scerSOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. ey 4 Fe ull, Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. mae Ne Pi 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, ad 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS t Principal. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, 1350 Pine Street, Philadel phia, 


- D. B. BURT'S ISSTITOTE FOR YOUNG 
ADIES AND MISS — 2045 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia will i oe tember 22, 1880. Choice 
location and best advantages for social and intellectual 
culture. Pupils receive personal care and instruction. 











nized by peok 
pared tor col 


Number received into the family limited.Circulars free. | 


ANDALUSIA, Pa., 12 
miles from Philadelphis 
‘or Business. 


TEROLE. ¥ 
F, Ph.D... Prin. 


Boys prepared for = nt Chute 
to = per year. 

ENNSYLVAN oa 
1 IOGESAN (MILITARY)> ‘SCHOOL of Central 

Pennsylvania. — opens September 7, 1880. 
For catalogue, etc. 
ty. M.A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D.. LL.D. 
Rev. Soaeph M. Turner, Head-Mas 
A. N. Arms, Jr., Commandant of Cadets. 


Blairsville (Pa.) Ladies’ Seminary. 


Beautiful grounds, commodious buildin new and 
ore po oe for practice, and THO GH IN- 
en Instractors, aveue moderate. 


Phone year re September 8, 1880. For 
Rev T. R. EWING, Principal. 


Catalogues apply to 

qos YSBURY SEMINARY, PA. A reliable 
Home School for Young Ladies. Location most 

healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies. Resident 

Foreign Teachers in French, rman, Art, and Vocal 

Music. Session opens Sept. 15, 1880. W. P.HUssryY, Prin. 


K4st Walnut Street Seminary for Young Ladies, 
1221 Walnut St., Phila., Pa., is wel! provided for 
giving a superior education in coll te, eclectic, and 
preparatory departments; 
eo gy GR ae 
5 for arding an uu S. 
HENRIETTA KUTZ, Principal. xed 


PENNSY LVANIA STATE COLLEG Eadmits both 
xes. Endowment, halfa million. Tuition free. 
Courses of Study, Classical, Scientific, and A 


Reopens 


icultu- 
ral. Preparatory Department thoro NSPS 
$3 to For Catalogue address) JOSEPH 


Spot week. 
fo LIDGE, PRkSIDENT, State College, 


ISS M. S. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
N LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reopen for 
the Fall Session September 22. Home ee mited. 
Pennsylvania Militar 
Chester, Pa. Opens September en Se Civil Engineer 
ing, Chemistry, Ks lassics, and English. Degrees con 
sereed, For circulars “er” to John Wanamaker & 


No. 818 Chestnut Phil 
Fryatn President. ee ae ea 


COTTAGE SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. 


POTTSTOWN, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 


Thirty-first Annual Session begins on “Thursday, j 


September 16. 1880, Limited in number. For Cata 
logues, apply to GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal, 


INDEN HALL (MORAVIAN) SEMINAR 
Girls, at Litiz, Lancaster Co., Pa. LEARY ice 
year. For circulars containin 


course of study, 
address Rey. H. A. BRICKSTEIN, Princ’ ipa.” © or Sie 


INGLESIDE SEMINARY. _ 


Mrs. GERTRUDE J. CaRy, Principal. 
The 27th year of this English and Frenc Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies will open Sept. 15, 
at 1532 SPRUCE ST., Phila., Pa. 


LEWISTOWN (Pa,) ACADEMY, 


Its graduates have all entered college in Priscipal: standin 
Ww. g. 


CHUYLER, Ph.D., 
TT" En =a atts POTTSTOW 

34¢ hours from New York.) Prepares 4 ny 
Sc’ entific and Government Schools, and Business. Cer- 
tified students invariably enter college without con 
dition, Home life and culture. Location free from 
malaria, and exceptionally beautiful. Session begins 
Sept. 15. Circulars will be seni on application to 
JOHN MEIGS, PH.D 
A ULEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, Pa.— 

Preparatory School. Four College Courses. 

Military School. “Healthful location. Term Fees, $10; 
entire annual expense about 150. Address 

President L. H. BUGBEE. D.D.., for Catalogue. 


ISS LAIRD’S SEMEN AR ¥ for Young Ladies 
reopen September 13, 


CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY.— Thorough 
instruction. Kindcare of boys. Christian influences. 
Homelike appointments. Healthy location. 
access. Open Sept. 8. For full information address 
J.H. SHUMAKER, Ph.D. a oe eo PENN’A 


NEWTON, SUSSEX 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For males and fema‘es. Fits for college or business. 
Excellent Christian influence, care of the young and 
delicate. Highest advantages. $%: schoo Ferg See 
ee Opens Sept. 7. 8. & STEVENS. | A.M. 


BORDENTOWN 
Beautiful location, healthful, Sotee like, thorough 
Christian, and wisely governed. Manners ‘and moral 
carefully guarded. “$50 scholarship, and NINE other 
prizes, awarded annually. 
a@> For c: etal ogue address 
WM. C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 


Gouth Jersey Institute, Bridgeton, N, J. For both 
WO sexes. College preparatory. Institute,classica! scien- 
tific courses. Building brick. Modern improventents. 
Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorongh. 
Begins Sept. 8. Send for catalogue. H. K. Trask. Prin. 


| 


in music and art; also, | 


and Misses, removed to 1602 Green Street, will | 


Easy of | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE OLDEST PRIVATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 
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The new catalogue for the fifty-third 
year of Chauncy Hall school gives an 
account of the extraordinary care 
taken in all sanitary matters; and of 
the preparation, not only in its very 
thorough Business course, but also in 
fitting for College and the Institute o 
Technology, also of the course foi 
high school graduates for both sexes 
who wish more culture before enter- 
ing on active life. 

At the recent examination for ad- 
mission to the Institute, every candi- 
date presented by Chauncy was admit- 

ted without condilions. though the class 
| was larger than from 
in the country. 

But especial attention is invited to 


Children from 9 to 12 Years 


old, in the lowest class in the Upper 
Department, Lastead of being taught 
by one woman, they are put under the 
instruction of several men and women 
F of high education aud long experience, 
m™ who hold stated meetings for the pur- 
pose of kindly discussing the peculiar 

ities of the pupils for judicious encour 
' agement or correction. 

Notwithstanding the great increas 
/ of teachers, the tuition is reduced 
both in the upper and primary depart- 
ments. 


any other school 








‘PEDDIE INSTITUTE, | 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. , Fits for College or for Business. Music, 
Painting, Drawing, etc. low. A school 
every way worthy and increasingly so. Begins Sept. 2. 
send for Catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY. A.M., Prin 


THE BUCKNALL SCHOOL "*,.i°R3° 
NEW BRUNSWICE., N. J., will re-open Sept. 15th. 


For circulars, address 
Rev. J. *; SNS. , Principal 


Iss EB ELIZABETH DA 

SH AND *RENCH ee 
SCHOOL aie * ™® Ladies, Morristown, N. J., 
ovens September 15. En! school rooms an 
symnasium. and attractive grounds. Superior 
advantages in every department. Board an’ tuition 
in English and Latin, $400 per annum. For circulars 
address the principal. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Young 
men and boys thorou hiy prepared for the besi 
colleges and for business. Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Prin. 


OMESEMINARY FOR bab rye LADIES. Pleas- 


ant, horousn safe ae 4 boarders. 16th year. 
Rev. W. M LLS, Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 


esday, September 7. Pupils, male and 

female, prepared for college or for bustmess. French, 

German, Music. Careful instruction, a very beautiful 

and healthy situation, wholesome fare, a comfortable 

home and moderate terms. A reduction to ministers 
and candidates, 

H. D. GREGORY, A. M., PH.D., Biairstown, N. J. 


W copsTown (N. J.) ACADEMY. Thorough in- 
struction, home comforts, fine, healthy location, 
moderate rates. For circulars address A.C. Norris,A.M. 


EFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING -SCHOOL 
. for your ons. lease address f r circular, 
THOS AKLON, D.D., PENNINGTON, N. J. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


In successtul operation 45 years. Has graduated 498 
students. Two cellege courses of four yearseach. A 
‘horough pg department. Next term begins 
Sept.9. I. W.AN S, President, Marietta, Ohio. 


LAKE ERIE ‘SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan, 
PAINESVILLE, ©. For the higher education ot 
Young Women. Established 1558. erms $170 per 
vear. Lilustrated Circular or Catalogue sent on appli- 

| cation to Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 














ib Holbrook’s s Military | School, 


SING SING, N. 


Re-opens Tuesda, events , Sept. 14. Address 
- Rav * ann Pu. D. 
BROCES Seminary ue ¥ oung Ladies, 11 Montague 
Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y.(formerly Poughkeepsie). 
Tenth year. Limitednumbers. Superior advantages. 
Address Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLECE 
UNDER CARE of the SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are amperies. and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advantages at 
very moderate expense. Next session opens Sept 8. 


_ Address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 


Cornwall rw, pre 4 School for 
Young Ladies, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 
Location unsurpassed in beaut and healthfulness. 
Dares personal anton. , ov. 8 fitted for any class 
n College. FRED C. ROK 


SIGLAR'S PREPARA ORY SCHOOL. 


EWBURGH, N. Y. 
A Belect Peat Schoo) for 25 Boys. Fits to take 
the highest rank a aC Williams. For circ alan 
Address Y W.SiIGLAR, M. A. (Yale). 


Young. Ladies’ institute, 


A SELECT 


> FLPZ 


IL.Y BCARDING SCHOOL. 


(1855.) Auburn, N.Y. (18S0.) 


T-NTELLIGENT PARENTS hesitate in subjecting 
delicate girls to the hazardous transitions frou 

the home life to the Seminary or the College. 
ask for some plan of culture, containing the best edu- 
cational advantages. with an entire freedom from the 
more objectionable features of boarding-schuol ex pe- 
rience. 

j This Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand 
| Its distinguishing characteristics invite the discrimina 
| ting yudgment of the most exacting Patrons of Literary 
Institutions. Circulars, with Curriculum and Patron 


References. and stating the special provision for health | J- 


and recreation of boarding pupils, sent on application 
to MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M., Principal. 


matagntse: a Er oemore Theological Seminary. 4u 
M. Campbell, D.D., Rochester; Rev. 
¥ Beard. D. D., Syracuse ; Rev. Henry Kendall, 


S: D., New York ; Rev. Herrick Johnson,D.D, Chicago; 

Rev. "Edward Strong, D.D., Boston; Hon. T. H. Hinch- 

man, Det Detroit ; Hon, Thos. ‘Dickson, Scranton, 

Us SE the Order oi Service, found in The Scholar’s 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 

hundred. No extra charge for postage. 





LAIR PRESBY TERIA L ACADEMY will reopen | 


They | 











| 


WOSTER SCHOOL, CLIFTON SPRINGS, a Y.— 
Academic, pases Art, Lectures, Gy ranastics. 
administered with special reference to the health of 
young ladies and the formation of correct habits of 
study and life. Address the Rev. Dr. GEO. LOOMIS. 


( SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
— Sing, N. will reopen Sept. 15. Health 
and deligbtful Senses splendid ae, experi- 
»nced teachers, and first-class patronage 

Rev. ©. D. RICE, Principal 

Ly Tyger PARK SEMINARY, RocHesTER, 
. A Family School for the careful education 

ind “Tralinng ot Young Ladies, Comforts of Home 
vuaranteed. Full conrse of study, including French. 
Music and Art. Number limited. Twenty-second 


year begins Sept. 15, 1880. Send for circular 
MRS. C. M, CURTIS, Principal. 


BINGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 


AND 
Coliege of Masic and Oratory, 
(With Preparatory Department.) §300 per year. 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., President, 
Binghamton, Btoome Co., N. Y. 





Opens September 17, 


42.60 PAYS FOR BOARD A 7s ayiaON ONE 
t school year in Dr. WARRING’S MILI 
TARY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHK REPSIE, 
N. Y. While terms are low, the schoo! is of the first 
grade. Send for circulars with references, 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
For the liberal education of women. TT dieations for 
entrance Sept. 15. Catalogues seut on application 
vo W. L. Dean. Registrar. 


| OUGHTON SEMINARY a YOUNG LADIES 
Clinton. Oneida County, N. Y. School vear 
opens September 16, 1880. E xperienced teac hers. Four 
years’ course. Healthful ae Address 
A. BENEDIC iy 
 iatatas ew AS vanaae AG iain W. 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. ST D., Rector. 
Assisted by tev (10) Teachers. The 44th year com 
mences September 15th, 1880. Patrons are assured 
nome comforts. parental discipline, and thorough work 
for their daughters. For circulars, address the Rector, 
Poughkeepsie. N. V 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Aurora, Cayaga Lake, N. Y. 

FULL COLLEGIATE,ACADEMIC,AND SPECIAL 
COU RSES.—Superior “facilities for MUSIC, instru- 
mental and vocal. Location unsurpassed for beauty 
and healthfulness; buildings elegant; combines ex- 
rended and thorough instruction with the essentials 
of a refined oye ae. Terms moderate. Ses- 
sion begins Sept. 8, 1 Send for catalogue. 


ES. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
> yr INSTITOMT RYE, N. Y. 
PARK INSTITUTE, 2 3,Y 


3600a year. HENRY TATLOCK. Principal. 


Music, Painting, & Architecture 


A thorough, well-graded four years’ course of study 
in each of these branches is pursued in the COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS of Syracuse University The fall 
term Seamed Sept. 20. Students admitted at any time. 
Persons not intending to graduate may take special 
courses. For further particulars, address 

PROFESSOR G. F,. COMFORT, 
Dean of the College ot Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools and families'With principals, tutors, 
governesses, or teachers of any grade promptly; 
recommends good schools to parents; aids teachers in 
‘btaining positions: sells or rents school property. 
tor further informatiou call on or address 

A. LOVELL & CO .42 Bond St., New York, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


SouTH WILLIAMSTOWN, BERKSHIRE Co , Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

A First-class Private School for Boys, with Prepara- 
tory, Classical. and English cowrses. The Prevara- 
tory Course is designed tor yo ung pupils, and prepares 
for the Classical or English Courses of the Institute. 
The Classical Course gives thorongh preparation for 
our Best Colleges. The English Course prepares for 
Scientific Schools or Business. Experienced teachers, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Full course TWO YEARS, three hours ag shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct. 7. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, any day after Oct, 1, from 
Ow 1A, M. en a 
MOND, Principal, 


For circulars, 
= R. R. 
LASELL SEMI NARY PQoNEN 
Aubarndale,Mass. Boston eetvilneen wel Salight- 
fal suburban home, Special care of heaith, manners, 
and morals of growing girls. eat year begins Sept. 16, 
For catalogue address }. C. BRAGDON, Prin. 


Worcester en Worceste:, Mass. 
} urnishes the best of instruction in two departments 
Classical and English. Expenses $150 a year, Aid 
varying from $30 to $50 may be had, according to need, 
merif and order of application. Young men wanting 
2 liberal education - tte sted, Whatever their cir- 

means, to peelyt 

RAVE NWOR' TH, A. M., Principat. 


END for our New Calendar of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. $15 to $20 
per quarter in classes, Students in the Con- 
fervatory Contes can pursue ALL ENGLISH 
BRANCHES FREE 


E. TOURJER, Musto Hat, Boston. 


Select School for Young Ladies. $300a weal Ad- 
dress MISS ADELE BREWER, ‘Stockbridge, Mass. 
y Ee AN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three four-year Courses—Classical. Latin, and 
Scientific. Wide range of elective studies in each of 


| the courses. Opportunities for post-gr dvuate study in 


} 


| selences. 


healtiful location, large play-ground and ball-ground, | 


a good gymnasium, and n 

streams at hand. Fall Term o; 

1880. For catalogues and full information, address 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


KASTHAMPTON ., MASS, prep ares boys f for our bs st 


ens Thursday. Sept. 2 





colleges and scientific schogts. Tilt i a ye 

board, $a week. Free tuition to nemty « 1 deserv! * 

students. Fall term wil! pegi Sep. 9, USSD or 

catalogue containing ful! in yn wAlUsess 
W. FAIRBANES, Pu. D., Prin 





For Young 


MAPLEWCOD INSTIT ut ey sadies, Piits- 


field, Mass. Address Rev. ©. V. Spear. the Principal. 

( READ COLLEGIATE INSTIVUTE, 

Ladies, WORCESTER. M ss8., 

second vear, Septeniber 15, 18380. 

j OME SCHOOL, Aubnrudale, Mass. Six boys will 
be received into the tamily of an experienced 

teacher, where they willenjoy homecor forts and care, 

Lhorcugh iustruction, & quiet and healthy location in 

a beautiful village JAMES BIRD, A.M, 


for Young 
will open its thirty- 


onntaips and mountain | 


| JOHN O. SALZER, So. Seventh St., 


| 


' 








science and literature. No preparatory or professional 
schools. Excellent Museum, Observatory. and Labo- 
ratory, affording facilities for practical study of the 
Free scholarships for worthy and indigent 
students. Entrance examination Sept. 9. For cata- 
logues, etc,, address Wm. North Rice, Sec’y of Faculty. 


Gi DEN HILL SEMINARY for youRe Ladies, 
ws Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


“MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The Aim: A sound mind in a sound body. 


First- 
Ak » yy oe and School-house, 


Very extensive 
— Superior instruction in all departments. 
~- — references, 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

Forty-third Year. BeginsSept. 13, Thorough prepa- 
ration for Business, College, — Schools, U. 8S. 
Military and Naval Academ ‘ 

YsSTriIC VALLEY aT OTE 

Mystic Bridge, Connecticut. A pleasant home 

for both sexes, and the best leaitectiqn. . be] a year. 
J. K. Boe VN, A. 


Address a 
N=, BRITAIN (Conw ) - SMLNARY for young 

adies re-opens September 7, For circulars or 
other information, address D. N. CAMP, A.M., or 
Miss E. K. CAMP, Principals. 


MISS NOTT’S Fain pe 

Familv and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 33 Wall St. New Haven, Conn. 
The 8th year begins Sept. 21. Circulars on # pplication. 


ALLANAN COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

J Sopestee advantages for the education of YOUNG 

LADI Coll te year hesine Las 8 Send for 
circular to the neipal, C. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Iilinois, 








A geen = family school for bo Prepares for 
coll scientific school, or busin tion 
healt fal, pleasant, and ‘elevated. Session — 


September 7, 1880. Send for Catalogue. 


ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, ELLICOTT 
xX CITY. MARYLAND.—Principal, JAMES 
GARN . A., LL. D., late Principal of St. ohms 
College, OPEN SEPT. 15, 1880. Address until Sept. 1, 
MIDDLEBURG, Loudon County, Va.; afterward as 
above 
ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY. 

N. E, Corner Chestnut and Eighteenth Sis., Phila, 
Thorongh preparation tor college and business. 
Primary e} for young boys. ext term begins 
September [3. Send for circular 

Dx B. K. LUDWIG, A. M., Principal. — 


6 reece OF 8T. JAMES’ ——— SCHOOL, 
Washington 


The Diocesan School of Moryilink Bishop Pinkney 
visitor. Re-opens on Wed. Sept. 15. Address HENRY 
ONDERDONK, College of St James, Washingt’n Co. Md, 
OT. GEORGES’ HALL FOR BOYS, Reisterstown, 
Maryland, Prof. James C. Kinear, A.M., Princ'pal, 
An unsur Boarding School. Reference in Phila- 
delphia, v. Isaac L. Nicholson, D.D.. St. Mark’s 
Church; in New a ee Mrs. Admiral D. G. Farragut; 
Washington, Col. . Lee, U. 8. A 
LORIDA aes ScNRDE FOR BOYS, select and 
limited in number. Few vacancies remain. Splen- 
did climate, grand river front > accommoda- 
tions. For particulars address Geo. B. MacLe)lan. M.A. 
or Mary E. ©. Wyeth, P. O. Box 434, Jacksonville, Pia. 


Correspondence Solicited 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 
education and whose health requires the climate of 
Colorado. Address 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE. D.D. 
Pres. University of Denver, Denver, Col. 
ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, Cobourg. Canada, Lec- 
tures resumed October 4. Expense tor tuition, 


pee et ad yerannum. Calendars on appli atioa 
o Rev. Dr. LES, President. 


‘Oakland Femalelnstitute 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Winter Term will commence Sept. 7, 1880. 


7, For Cir- 
culars address J.GRIER RALSTON. 


Principal. : 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $557 75 for 6305 ane for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
chooes From over 500 Fimest Sorts. Our Great 
cialty is growing and distributing Roses, 
| cae INGEE & CONARD CO., 











PRtit 


EST GROVE, CHESTER Co. 


50,000 


Bulbs and Choice Winter Blooming Plants 


For the Fall trade at low rates. Send for descriptive 


Catalogue. Address 
La Crosse, Wis. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which inclgde postage. 
M 1009 COPES.........--2-2-----eeeeeenees $2.00 each. 
* m0 to 19 copies to one address........... 1 CO 


® copies or moie to one ad 


The yellow labei on ear 
@ subscriber has paid. If he tubteher does not by that 
date receive ar veost from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however be stopped at any time 7 
subscriber 40 destres, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has receivedit, The papers for a qjub will 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta received, 

Subscriptions Lf be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly 

While the 


address............. mm * 
ens 


aeons he aclub must be sent in a pack- 
dress,the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all the subscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied with a list of the nae and addresses of the 
persons who are to use the pee. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
ich the club, ones formed, would 
onthe rized to subscribe anew ch additional sub- 
igeione to expire at the same time with the club as 
nally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
for tt he time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the gn og will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
pa: have heretofore been sent. 
bscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


a 


SUPERINTENDENTS PAPER, 


50 cents per year. 
superintendents with 
helps, I in M the line of their special work, to which teach- 
scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, ——y will be sent, on receipt of its price, oniy 
s of The Times who are tk none 
tendents (including in the latter c tant puget. 
intendents, and heads of departments mon ee sep- 
arate roves), and who, when ordering it, 
are suc: 
In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
,.please mention the date to which you have — 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the y 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
every Sunday in 
100 + Ns nad one ae 
ad ONG YORF cconcssecase+ccccccqcesosccecese- 7. 
Lees than 100 copies at same rate. “Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


A separate leat tor 








THE SCHOLARS UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
8, with colored map, beautiful 
b- pecnrienn music, etc , etc. 






00 copies, one year (four quarters) popes «= $20.00 
Single copy, one year (.our quarters) . -20 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) | 


Single copies (one quarter), each an 
cop! ~ or over, to one address, for one e. 
$18.00 per hundred. 
400 co Soten, or over, to one address for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred, 
Sen are taken for three or six months at the 
yearly 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Ro 
London, E. C., we ly The y—-9 1 oy Bekool 
Times, post free, @ year, to any ad n Great 
Britain’ for ten salite prepaid The paper will 1 be 

newsdealers, p ice Lwopence, 
also The Scholars’ Quarterly, Brice fourpence. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


an uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
ts per agate line (14 lines to an Inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or raat 2 coca for the 
months of November and Dece ring these 
months there being a large extra volroulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents Advertise- 
nning yn A R. in the year bat running 
through et, and December, charged at 
the increased rate for the elght issues of At... months. 
It is believed that this uniform low rate, which makes 
Ture SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES the cheapest eilies, wil 
medium, by far, among the religious weeklies, wil 
meet with the woneret approval of adve' 
rate for Reading ctions osreets type, Teaded) tn 
the Business Department will be $1.00 in 
for each insertion and for Special” Notices (solid egete) 
40 cents per line for each insertion at any season 
When any ae agent offers lower rates than 
those here given e a the condition 
upon which he is tulowed the lar agents’ commis- 
sion, and thereby forfeits his right to the same. 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., cba nema etn 


MARIE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLEe 
PENs. 


NOLS HOLDE B CASES, etc, 

7s BROADWAY, RW vo pT) 
Send for Price Me tee 

Dur Goods are for sale by First-class ass Dealers | in U.S 


SPECTACLES — 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps —- Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 


be convi 
R. & J. BECK, 


anufacturing Optician 
1016 Chestnut Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A practical road machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
moet healthful of outdoor sports. It 
augments three-fold tue locomotive 
Bos er of any ordinary man. Send 
samp for 24 page catalogue, with 
2) price lis or, 10c, foro anesagee, price 
ist, “pe Biey Roling World. 
POPE M’'E’G CO. 
™ surmer Street, Soeton, Mass. 








‘he ondinty abel or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


{HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS! 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


JouN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according to 


your offer to new subscribers. 


Oe ee em oe ee eee eee aw eee eee eee ena 


(This blank | for use caly by Amrican subscribers. i) 














COLUMBIA 
UMBRELLAS. 


ARE THE | MOST DVRABL ‘RK. 


MRS. POTTS 


None genuine unless s 
on handle: 
“COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR 
DROWN & OO., Makers. 





FOR SALE BY THE 
|-iARDWARE TRADE 


PATENT WASHING 
MACHINE 
Hasa perfect imi- 
tation of hand rub- 
bing. Works 
easily, rapidly,and 
os hes pertectly 
clean, undreds 
soid. Write for cir- 
cular containing 
price and testimo- 


nia —¥ 
N. BAUGHMAN, 
har’ Y, + ork, Pa 


\ Tae FaMity Wash BLUR. 


“BARLOW’S | For Sale by Grocer 
ERG ro 
INDIGO BLUE a eee ree 


INDEXICAL SILVLR SOAP 


Made expressly tor cleaning and poliahing Silver and 
Plated Ware, ona for cleaning Window Glass, Mirrors, 
Marble, Tin, etc. It is much more convenient and effec- 
tive than plate powders. ay may be used even by inex- 
enced help with per: fect safety, as it contains noth- 
ng that can possibly injure the nest plate or jewelry, 
or even the most delicate skin. It is far superior to 
any other Soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statu- 
etc. Sold everywhere. Madeonly “4 ROBINSON 
BROS O & CO,, Winthrop Square. Boston 
STRAWBERRIE: The two lar ox best, and 
most product ve—Mt. Ver- 
mon Seedling and Kirkw ~ each yielded in 1880 
at the rate of 10,000 ~— per acre, and averaged in 
market 19c. per quart. 40 acres Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries. Mieffer’s Hybrid Blight-Proof Pear. 
“Forty Years Experience in Pear Growing,” —s 
how to pron | the Blight. ‘ Forty Years Among Small 
Fruits,” tell what and how to plant. Either sent by 
mail for cory th for 25c. Catalogues of rr | a 
Flowers free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N 


TREES anaVINES 


Plants and Bulbs 


BEST IN THE Le ngorwarear te har ner gr 
peci: Safe arri rant 
= Fectoall, go ee Goscedhounen. 400 acres. 


. STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
POT GROWN. BEST IN THE WORLD. 
sToRns, Se ori "a GO” Palaceville, Lake Co, 0. : 




















Are made of fine, soft 


Gingham, will not turn 


brown or gray, or soil the 
most delicate garment in 
Gripping. — 





Of a Far Higher Class than any other proprietary 
medicine of the day stands 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


And for this reason: it is an exact counterpart of one 
of the most vaiuabie natural medicines in the world. 
We refer to the great Seltzer Spring of Germany, to 
which thousands of the dyspeptic, tbe bilious, the 
rheumatic, and the victimsof venal diseases resort 
anpually, and return to their homes convalescent or 
cured. he Aperiont is one of the first and by far the 
most successful of all the efforts made to reproduce, ina 
portable om. che po a) armas Ss waters of Europe. 
ae The Genuine Article. 
OLD D'BY “ALL I RUGGISTS. 


THE HAIR: 


Its Diseases and Treatment. 
By C. HENRI LEONARD. A. M., M. 
Cloth, octavo, 320 pages; $2. It has ie Tunvs 
TRATIONS, showing appearance in health and disease 
It treats of the Anatomy, Physiology, Microscopy, Chemistry 
and the Hygienic Care of the Hair and Beard. Also of the Cause 
Prevention and Treatment of ALL Hair Diseases, Dandruff, Re 
moving, Bleaching or Dyeing the Hair. Nearly 200 prescriptions given. 
Post-paid on receipt of price, ‘circular free) by the publishers, 
The Illustrated Medical Journal — __ Detroit, Mich. 





ea. 
| IN FANTS AND INVALIDS 
1S THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


fO® MOTHERS MILK. ~©*\{"™ 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 
ALL DRUGGISTS & GROCERS SELL /T. 


3Oan0 75 CENTS. 
T METCALF & Co. Boston GM, 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 











Roofing, Felts, 
Pitch, Slate- 
Dust, &c., Tin, 
Slate, or Felt 
Roofs laid. 


n 

| Slate Mantels 
cheap as wood. 
No warp, no 
Stain, $12 and 
upwards 
Paints mixed 
ready for use. 

| The best house 
and roof paints 

| in use. 


ROOFS 
MANTELS 
PAINTS 


a@ Circulars free, 
WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent 
_20 South Second Street, Philadelphia. _ 
Estabiished 1s, 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works 


GUAT 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. wr tee 

d Sal 121 venue. 
Mice TOLOY : Lal & 1213 Spring F Garden St. ,Philada 
Send J for JUustrated Catalogue and Pri ice- List, 









CY SE215 CIORFCONS 


With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia.” 
For convenience and efficiency, tor —s or for 
public use, they stand 


ONRIVALLED. 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Bctopticon Manual, 6th Fd.,75 cents. 
Splendid Outfitr at Rottem Prices 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


3 pF ittsbors rgh, 

















end stamp for Catalogue. ro 
"Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent o. o. d. for examination 
SE the Order of Service, tound in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A FIRST SORROW. 


[By Adelaide Anne Procter. ] 


Arise! this day shall shine 
Forevermore, 

To thee a star divine 
On Time’s dark shore. 





Till now thy soul has been 
All glad and gay: 

Bid it awake, and look 
At grief to-day! 


No shade has come between 
Thee and the sun ; 

Like some long childish dream 
Thy life has run : 


But now the stream has reached 
A dark, deep sea, 

And Sorrow, dim and crowned 
Is waiting thee. 


Each of God’s soldiers bears 
A sword divine : 

Stretch out thy trembling hands 
To-day for thine! 


To each anointed priest 
God’s summons came : 
O Soul, he speaks to-day, 

And calls thy name. 


Then, with slow, reverent step, 
And beating heart, 

From out thy joyous days 
Thou must depart, 


And, leaving all behind, 
Come forth alone, 

To join the chosen ‘band 
Around the throne. 


Raise up thine eyes—be strong, 
Nor cast away 

The crown that God has given 
Thy soul to-day ! 


VARIETY IN THE SERVICE. 
[The Rev. J. F. Gleason, in The Congregationalist. ] 


Success, and sometimes popularity - 
preaching, depend in no slight egree u 
attention to little things. I was convin of 
this after listening for a series of years to 
numerous ministers from various parts of the 
country. Allowing that all had good sermons, 
and were gifted in prayer, and read equally 
well, yet there was a vast difference in the 
effect of their services, although the general 
exercises werethesame. Some mipisters would 
make all announcements in the same words. 
They had, for instance, a formula for announc- 
ing hymns, as follows: “ Let us worship God 
by the use of the forty-ninth hymn.” hen- 
ever they took up the hymn-book you knew 
what was coming. They never varied from 
that form. It soon became monotonous, and 
pulled down the services. 

Others gave attention to these seeming 
trifles, and varied their announcements. As 
a consequence, there was a constant freshness 
and a pleasing variety, although the same 


‘| general order was observed. The congrega-: 


tion detected no apparent effort on the part of 
the minister to .give this variety, but the in- 
creased attention and interest showed that 
they were under a stronger influence. It is 
very easy to fall into ruts in regard to these 
little things. Many a minister announces his 
six hymns every Sunday in the same words 
and tones. I would as soon call every man 
I meet “John,” or pitch every tune on the 
same key. I give the following forms, not 
because any minister needs them framed for 
him, but to illustrate my point. The bare 
mention of the number is sometimes suf- 
ficient : 


Hymn 99, 


Now let us sing mp No. 30. 
Let us now sing t 8 gra rand old hymn of the 
church, Rock of A gee, 0. 1,043. 


Let us join in singing the fortieth hymn. 

This hymn, which we will now sing, was 
written by Watts, to whom the church is in- 
debted for many of her best hymns, 


As we sing this prayer-hymn, No, 523, let us 
do it with a devout spirit. 


Shall we all join in singing No. 345, a hymn 
which many sainted ones, whose names and 
voices we recall, have so often sung with us ? 

Thus we see how easy it is to introduce 
variety into the service, and lift it up. The 
above remarks apply algo to calls to prayer. 
The Mahommedan ascends the minaret of his 
temple at certain hours of the day, and calls 
out in the same drawling tones, “ To prayer!” 
“To prayer!” Some ministers imitate him 
exactly. They always use this form—we can- 
not give the inflection on paper: “ Let—us— 
pray.” If we would avoid formality, we must 
avoid formulas.* Why should we not say 
sometimes, as though it came from the heart : 

Let us ask God to bless us. 

Let us draw nigh to God. 

Let us Commune with our heavenly Father. 


Prayer is the greatest privilege God has given 
to man ; let. us pray. 


Let us kneel down and worship. 
There is a throne of grace to which we are 
all invited ; let us approach it by prayer. 








q 








September 11, 1880.1 








Let us bring our wants and wishes to the only 


Being who can grant them. 


Now this variety may, and should be, in- 
troduced without apparent effort. A single 
ray of light may make all the difference be- 
tween a good photograph and a bad one. The 
same features are in both, but in one they are 
lighted up more than in the other. Monotony 
and formality may come in, also, in connec- 
tion with the reading of Scriptures. Why 
should one always say: “ Our Scripture lesson 
is in such a chapter”? Why not vary it, as: 

The words we read were written by Paul in 
his second letter to Timothy. 

We will read from the life of our Lord, as 
recorded by his disciple Matthew. 

This seventeenth chapter of John, containing 
the Saviour’s prayer for his disciples, is a rich 
legacy to the church. 

ay the Holy Spirit lead us to the true 
meaning of this ninth chapter of Hebrews. 

Finally, why should every service end with 
the same benediction? Or why should every 
benediction, more than the prayers, be always 
in the words of Scripture? The time and 
nature of the service, and the theme discussed, 
may all be elements to modify the form and 
character of the benediction. We anticipate 
a criticism which may be made upon these 
suggestions : 

“Oh, these are trifles, the mint, the anise, 
and the cummin,” cic. 

But “trifles make perfection; and perfec- 
tion is no trifle.” 

“ But we cannot stop for such things when 
souls are to be saved,” may be the thought of 
others. But the fact that souls are to be saved 
through the instrumentality of our preaching 
is the best of reasons for giving attention to 
every detail. The successful fisherman will 
allow no rents in his net. No minister can 
afford to think that the superiority of his 
sermon will lift the whole service above the 
deadly influences of sameness and formality, 
as gas lifts a balloon above the murky atmos- 

here of a city; for it will not. In the 

amous painting, “The Heart of the Andes,” 
our admiration is not excited by the huge 
mountains that rise to the clouds more than 
by the perfection of detail shown by the artist 
in every flower and blade of grass in the 
foreground. Infinite variety and perfection 
in the minutest parts distinguish the works of 
,the Creator. Therefore nature is ever fresh 
and interesting. God’s servants do well when 
they imitate him in their work. 


[The Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, at the yee A Con- 
ference, 1880; reported in The London Christian. } 

God was glorified in the holy beauty of the 
‘earthly tabernacle which he built for himself 
in the wilderness. Every part of that temple 
spoke of his holiness, and said, “ Be ye holy, 
for Iam holy.” He was glorified in the holy 
beauty of the Temple of Jerusalem, for 
every stone of that temple and every vessel 
in that temple spoke even more completely 
and more perfectly than did the taber- 
nacle before it of the holy beauty of him 
whose temple it was—the holiness of him to 
whom the hosts of heaven sing, “Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of hisglory.” He is glorified in 
the holy beauty of him who is the embodi- 
ment of the tabernacle and the temple; of 
him who, standing in the midst of the temple 
and looking round upon its beautiful building, 
said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up.” In the holy beauty of 
this temple, which was the fulfillment of all 
temples. and of all temple-service, God was 
glorified in a way such as he had never been. 
In the holy beauty of the Incarnate Word 
God manifest in the flesh, Son of God and 
Son of man, God was pre-eminently glorified, 
so that at the close of the service—the ser- 
vice, I may say, of that living Temple—it 
could be said, “ I have glorified thee on the 
earth, I have fiuished the work which thou 
hast given me to do.” And if you want to 
see a specimen—a glorious, divine, perfect, 
unblemished specimen—of holiness in which 
God is glorified, you must look to the Temple 
of the Incarnate God, Christ Jesus. 

But, further, God is glorified in the holy 
beauty of his church, which is his temple. 
He has been from the beginning thus glorified. 
You may say, “ It has been imperfect holihess 
from the beginning—imperfect glory.” I 
grant it, for the church upon earth has never 
been perfect. Still, it is only in that church 
that God has been glorified, and in the holi- 
ness of that church in so far as holiness has 
been exemplified. The church of God, from 
the beginning, has been that from which the 
glory of God has gone forth. 

But, further, God is glorified in the holy 
beauty of each member of the church. It 
is not merely the corporate holiness, if I may 
so speak, but it Is the individual holiness of 
the members of the church that glorifies him 
who hath called us out of darkness into his 
marvelous light, and who “loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood,” 
who hath manifested towards us all the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace and kindness in 
Christ Jesus. It is in the individual holiness 


of believers that God is glorified, and in pro- 
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portion as we bring forth in our characters, 
in our persons, in our daily walk, this holi- 
ness—God’s ideal of holiness, as seen in his 
Incarnate Son—in that proportion God is 
glorified in us individually. And in propor- 
tion as we depart from that divine standard 
of holiness, that holy beauty exhibited in the 
Son of God; in proportion as we walk incon- 
sistently, speaking worldly words, living a 
worldly life, walking a worldly walk, in that 
proportion we dishonor God, and defile his 
temple. For it is written, not only “the 
temple of God is holy, which temple are ye,” 
but it is said, ‘if any man defile the temple 
of God, him will God destroy.” And in 
walking inconsistently, not only with our 
creed or with our profession, but with our 
divine model, are we not defiling the temple 
of God? “ Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?” “ Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God?” And 
each individual feels himself, or ought to feel 
himself, responsible for the sanctity of the 
temple of God. 


NORWICH LINE 
FOR 
BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
PORTLAND, AND 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, at 5 P.M. 
FROM PIER 40, N. R. 





Express Trains leave New London at 4 A. M., via 
New York and New England R. R. 

Leave Boston at 6 P. M.; Worcester at 7.30 P. M. 

A Full Night’s Rest on the Boats—Large and Ele- 
gantly Furnished Staterooms—First-class Table—No 
Advance in Price of Staterooms or Meals. 

aS Tickets fur sale at 417 Broadway and Pier No. 40 
N. R. 

8. A. GARDNER, Jr., Supt. W.H. TURNER, Ag 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
e Insurance 


O., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 183. 

ASSETS, $2,011, 112.11. 


Carrrat, a 000.00. 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL. 1 * 
JOHN L. THOUSON, Ass’t 


THE PENN MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE O©0., of Philadelphia. 
ASSPTS ACCUMULATED, 94,280,723.46. 

f HE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of {te 
vwurplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possivle 
cates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates, AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H.S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
jent. 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LARGEST STOCK LN THE CITY. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PaTENT L UPpRiexT 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the ge artists. Universally recom- 
mended by the Musical Profession, 








PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO isa wonderful and im- 
portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


i THE PALACE ORGAN 
= by pystey fog tone and workmanship. 


©. J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1827. 


Builders of the Grand for the Cincinnati 
Music Mall; the powerful Centennial ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 
nearly 1000 other 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. 

We invite attention to our new styles of Parlor 
ORGAN (of pipes only) at prices var from #400 to 
$1,000, and Goes 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS aad specifications furnished on apmcyson. 

Second-hand Organs in great variely for sale at bar- 
gains to purchasers.” 





The Republican Manual. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1880. 


History. Principles. Early Leaders, and Achievements of the Republican Party. 
Sketches of James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur. By E. 


With Biographical 
V. Smalley, of the New York Tribune. 


This work contains, in attractive form, at nominal cost, the information which every intelligent voter 
desires to possess. It isthe best of all arsenals from which active workers can draw ammunition for cam- 


use, Its contents com 
a brief history or 


growth are described, its 
rate 


the ee, its formation and 
yp 
this great historic party In a connected and com 


, its great measure cited, an 
ictured. It is believed that this is the only work in existence which relates the story of the career of 


rise: 
the Republican Party, with soliainesy chapters tracing the career of earlier 
parties in this country since the Revolution. The roots of the Repub! 


ican organization are followed back into 


its contests and victories accu- 


pact form 
d.—An article on early Republican apee gn by that veteran Republican journalist, Charles T. 


on 
Congdon, describes the men who formed the party, and t 
Fn 
irda 


e work they did for freedom and nationality. 


.—The National platforms of the party are given, beginning with 1856 and eading with 1830, that the 
vente may study its principles and trace the progress of its ideas. 


‘ourth.—The Electoral and Popular Vote at every Presidential Election since the party was formed is 


cives by states, furnishing a comple 


record of Republican victori 


es. 
th.—A valuable table is given showing the reductions in the Public Debt and Interest, effected by 


Republican legislation and administration since 1865. 
Sixth.—The next depart 


ent of the book comprises biographical sketches of the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice-President, and their letters of 


acceptance. The life of Garfield, written by EK. V. 


Smalley, for many years the General’s personal friend, and familiar with all the circumstances of his career, 


is very fall and satisfactory in narrating the romantic events of his 


boy life, the courageous struggles and 


achievements of his early manhood, his noble services during the War for the Union, and his not less patriotic 
and valuable services in Congress since the Rebellion. Numerous extracts from the General's speeches fllus- 


trate his remarkable 


manship. A briefer sketch of General Arthur, b 


wer as an orator, the breadth and profundity of his scholarship, and his wise states- 


Murlin, narrates the interesting events of a most 


y Edgar L. 
eventful life, which shows that the candidate for Vice-President is worthy of the confidence and cordial sup- 


port of the voters of the nation. 


Seventh. —A brief appendix contains “Abandoned Democratic Principles,” selected from platforms ot 


the Democratic Party since 1856. 
“aloud ” to Democratic neighbors. 


It will furnish entertaining selections for Republican missionaries to read 


The volume is elegantly bound in cloth, and is sold for but a fraction of the price commonly charged for 


such books. Price, 50 cents; if by mail, 
one in a place) in every town, and by the publishers, 


AMERICAN BO 


JOHN‘'B.“ALDEN, MANAGER. 


COLORED DESIGNS 


TRANSFER U 


THE 


K BOARD - 


——— 


BLAGn =~ 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


International Sunday School Lessons. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
|-—<= PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 
aar 
oa ' 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


~ SPRINGER'S 


ESIGNS 






ostage 7 cents extra. For sale by the leading bookseller (only 


OK EXCHANCE. 


‘- /¢“3RIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Ready for use. No Black- 
board required. | 


For Blackhoard. No knowl- 
edge of Drawing required. 








& CR AY O NB For S. S. Supt. only. 


-  ‘HAYWARD’S COMMUNION WINE. — 


The Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 


Unequaled in Purity, Color, and Flavor, 


PRICE: Quarts, $1.00; Pints, 60 cents. Discount by the dozen, 


USE THIS AT YOUR NEXT COMMUNION. 


“Tt does not contain alcohol, and it is free from added drugs, or deleterious substances of avy kind. This 
“ wine” has all the characteristics of pure grape-juice.”"—S,. Dana Hayes, State Atsayer, Mass. 


“We hear Hayward’s communion wine spoken of io terms of praise by those who have used it. The 


letters from pastors and committees which Mr. Hayward has receiv: 
‘atchman, 


best thing of the kind ever offered to the public ’’— 


indicate that his wine is considered the 


“We have the best reason for believing that there is no better ‘ pure juice of, the grape’ for communion 


service than that advertised by 
know, gives entire satisfaction. 
regationatist. 
Send for circular. 


He wil 


Mr. Hayward of Ashby. 





USE 
THE SOVEREICN, 
BY H. R. PALMER, 
In Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 


Wide-awake teachers assure us that THE SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. Paimer’s popular Music Books. 








Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mall. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. id NEW YORK. 


(ONFEDERAtE BRIGADIERS. 


A new humorous Song. Wordsby R. J. Burdette, 
ot Burlington Hawkeye. Music by Charles F. Dennee, 
A joliy thing for the “ Yanks.” Everybody who was 
in the army, or who knew anybody who “fit” in the 
war, Ought to have a copy of The Confederate Briga- 


diers. ailed for 49 cen 
EE & WALKER. 
113 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA. 
Svuckci & SELL FOUNDRY 










Farms, ete. 
ore sent Free. 
\, Cinelnnati, 0. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Cympany,, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FounDERS, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


“A@HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT ae i 7, 4 ama SPRING 
PJ LLOWS., 








AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
NEW YORK. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


nm thoroughly tested, and so far as we 


t has 
be found thoroughly reliable and honorable in all his deaiings.”’— 
Manufactured by J.P. HAYWARD, Ashby, Mass. 











FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 








« -- P . ge ‘ 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST. und the BEST Light !nown for 
Ch irch 8s. Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant d sigus. 

pend size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A lbera: discount to chu:ches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK. 551 Pear) Street. New York. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DA) 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 000 xinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
N ntiment Cards— Bible Verse 

r Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 

TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL 





CARDS 


SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORSS 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arta, lst to 147 
Franklin Street, Bosto' 








@PUBL IDAY-§ HOME EXHIBGATIONS 

2 AGE CATALOGU ‘> ‘ 

ze as Ome" @ MILLIGAN. 

. Apt \ CESS) SS! AACR 

AY Ve 1 FOR FALL PLANTING. 
GRArE VINES 6 ¢ mmenia or 3 fod Mines 
by mail for 61. Vines very fine’ Send for circulars 
ls Address WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 








OR Price List of best INVALID CHAIRS, address, 
with green stamp, VT. N. W. Co., Springfiela, Vt. 
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HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality ; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taker 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the moncy you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 


For Fall Planting.  Liderai 
Premium offered every order received 
before Oct. 1. Send for circular, and 


wu et Premium Rose ww. 
REFERED. © hamhy erahure Pe 


salina WINTER FLOWERS. 


Hyacinths, Tull 1a, Oveves; Narcissus, Lilies &c. 
My Catalogue F Bulbs and Plants for tali 
planting and winter ing ig now ready and 
sent free to all. I offer the best~collection of 
Lilies (80 kinds) jp the country. My Bulbs are 
warranted first class and true to name. My 
i low, send fora Catalogue. I send by 
tpaid 12 named Tulips for 0c. 6 named 
Rystsin’ 00, 9 ‘tamed ite 1. o, all different ont besutiful 
Address, HILDS, Quasns, N a Bs 








I have worn this Corset I have worn ‘the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 
every bone is still re 


three days and every bone 
over the hips is broken. 





DR. WARNER’ Ss 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warsessed © not to break over the nips. It gives an 

and fits with perfect ease. Price by 
—a with jain Beat, $1.25; with Tampico Bust (Per- 
fection Corset), $1.75 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway. N. Y. 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


_THE SUN DAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[September 11, 1880. 








The club prices of The Sunday School Times have been put down 
again to the lowest mark. In June the prices were raised, owing to the 
increased cost of production; but so many superintendents have 
expressed a belief that their clubs would be greatly enlarged, and that 
new ones would be formed, if the low club rates were resumed, that it 
has been decided to go back to them. 

If those now using the paper will kindly show it to the superin- 
tendents or teachers of schools not using it, a largely increased circu- 
lation may be expected for 1881. The publisher will gladly send to 
any person getting up a club as many specimen copies as are needed, 
free of charge. 

Terms of Subscription —From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 
5 to 9 copies, in a packsge to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 
19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or 
more, in a package to one address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. 
Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. 
While the papers for a club at above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be 
accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to 
use the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the above club rates, 
the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the 
members of a club. In this case, however, the papers for a club 
must all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less 
than one year. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











AN OFFER 


Consumers of Tea and Coffee. 
THE CREAT 


LONDON TEA CO, 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Civbs and obtain some ofthe many premiums 
which we offer. 
During the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston, we have sent out over seven thou- 
sand of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many oe offered : 
With a $5 Order we send a bilver d Caster. 
pe a * nd Order we send an gtish Entna Tea Set 


with 4 a . e15 Order we send a Si’ver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decora 
ted Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $2 Order we send a French China Gold band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Eng. China Dinner Set of 106 
pieces. 

Yor a Price List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


: 801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FRUIT WINE &JELLY PRESS 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRA ACTING JUICE 
FROM Naga? t RRIES. 
evERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 

xX cas TRLOGYE. Tat 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C? 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


$ 5,000,000. 


The American S$ Shoe Tip Co. 


WARRANT THEIB 


A.S.T.Co. 
LACK # IP 


That is now 80 extensively worn on 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 
TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, 


Which was introduced by them, and by which 
the above amount has been saved to parents an- 
nually. This Black Tip will save still 























$1.25 a Year, 

Specimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo. 

A LARGE 16-PAGE 

illustrated Journal, 

Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 

The newest Music with each No, 

—BSend for Premium List te— 

ADAMS & BISHOP, 

Box 2456. € 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 

— ——_——_— 

Send 3c. for Specimen Copy ‘of “Fret Sawyer’s 

Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 








59 PAGES ON “GENESIS. 
Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament, 


By the REV. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History of Oxford, 
With additions by REV. HORATIO B. HACKETT, D.D. 





A new and improved edition has just been issued. Will be found a great help to the study of 
the Old Testament. 1 vol. 12mo, 237 pages, cloth, $1.00. Mailed post-paid on receipt of price, 


hy th the ¢ publishers, _ bgttheeca | ENRY A. 8U MNER 4 & CO., Sees Building, ae 





2 SL pric es me know a 3 
} Breech - Loaders, | 
| ‘OUR Sis SuUT.GUN and Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced OUR $15 $HOT-GUN 
| ao woe carte Rd A) ; : — — -- 2 
ustra Yatalogue 
| P, POWELL &SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI.O. | r OW TO MA RK THE * l B Ti 


EDGE OF YOUR 
GENTS WANTED ceil the best FAMILY BOOK OF DIRECTION SSEX PUBLISHING C9, 
rit HEEL and 3 te, in | Cina N WITE NJ. | 


pair Sonata 2S. with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
L6IN .W “yg Anu i 


2% minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
Catalogue’ to OSTAND 


work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
inane 
Write 
r oat ATCH CO., PITTSBURG 

























for vircular and terms to THE TWoOMBL.Y KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., 409 Wa4sSHINGTON St.. Boston, Mase. 


Usefal Articles and Agts.”’ Circular for 
25:: Stamp. Lonvon Negp.e Co.26 4th Av..N.Y. 





more, as besides being worn on the coarser 
grades it is worn on fime and costly shoes 
where the pom | Tip on account of its looks 
would not be used 

Thoy all have our Trade Mark A. 8S. T. Co. 
| stamped on front of Ti 
' Parents should ASE FOR SHOES with this 
i BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP 


on them when purchasing for their children. 











Circular and beautiful set Fancy Cards, 3 cent stamp. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 Fi bert St., Phila.. Pa. 






5B , 
Celebrated Original 
BALTIMORE 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS 
™ To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The most ical 
Ye Stoves in the world. 
8.C. BIBS & SON 
Foundry Office and Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 
altimore, Md. 
Mareceizep State MANTELS. 
C7 Se nd for Virculars. 


Send.for * sample c copy of ‘the Weekly Lesson Leat. 








The Sunday School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its « vlumnres. 











